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Art. І.-Ол the ruined city of  Bijapür, its Persian 
inscriplions, and translations of the latter into English.— 
By James Birn, Esq. 


Part II. 


As the interesting ruins of Bijapir in the Dekhan, have afforded 
matter for two papers already published, * it would be now unnecessary 
to revert to this subject, had there been nothing left to either add or cor- 
rect. No sketches of the buildings, however, nor any copy of the Per- 
sian inscriptions to be met with, having accompanieu the former accounts, 
the necessity for further detail still exists; whilst the Brahminical ге- 
mains, within the citadel, which have almost escaped observation, and the 
Пайу-Капага .nscriptions, until now undeciphered, being subjects of cu- 
riosity, naturally lead us to inquire into the condition of this part of the 
country, preceding the foundation of the Adil Shahy state : which, as the 
most powerful of the five Mahomedan kingdoms of the Dekhan, existed 
from about А. D. 1500 to 1685, aud had its origin, in the distracted af- 
fairs of the prior Mahomedan dynasty cf Bíder, during the turbulent 
reign of Mahomed Shah Bhamany. 


е The опе із, by Captain Sydcnham, in the 13th volume of the Asiatic Re- 
searches, p. 432, Quarto Edition; and the other is, by Captain Sykes, iu tho 
Bombay Literary Trausactious. The latter professes to be only notes regard- 
ing the principal buildings, and a traditionary account of their origin. 
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The capital called Bijapür, or Vijayapür* meaning the city of vic- 
tory, was subsequently named Bídpür, or Vidyapür, the city of learn- 
ing. It stands in the midst of ап extensive arid plain, in Lat. 1779“ 
north, between the Bima and Krishna rivers; and, though now contain- 
ing but few inhabitants, is visited and admired by many, attracted there 
by curiosity to view its extensive ruins and stately mausoleums. 


It is nearly south-east from Poona, at the distance of two hundfed 
miles, and is about one hundred and thirty from Satara. Тһе road from 
either leads through a very uninteresting country, offering little or noth- 
ing that isworthy theattention оГа traveller, and fatiguingthe eyewith the 
continued succession of trap rocks and barren heaths; while here and there 
narrow valleys and patches of scanty cultivation, barely supply food for 
the inhabitants, if not plentifully watered by the rainy season. The Sat- 
ara valley is the most rich and fertile in the whole tract, and presents a 
pleasant diversity of tree and verdure in the plain, to relieve the barren- 
ness of the surrounding mountains. Soon after leaving this, the country 
expands into undulating heaths, covered by stunted grass; and оп the 
banks of the numerous water courses, descending from the distant hilly 
ranges on the right and left, the appearance of walled villages occasional- 
ly relieves the dreary sameness of the landscupe. 


The traveller, in approaching Bijaptir from the westward, makes his 
last halting place at the village of Tikota, which is thirteen miles dis- 
tant from the Mekka or western gate of the city wall. There is a 
large Mahomedan building said to be the sepulchre of Malik Sandal ; 
who was, as appears, an officer at the Courts of Ibrahim and Mahomed 
Adil Shah, the fifth and sixth kings of Bijapur. 


About ten miles beyond Tikota the first appearance pf ruins com- 
mences, in the form of a broken down wall, or out-work, which is all that 
at present is remaining of the defences belonging to the village of Torgha, 
now called Torwah ; and which was constructed by Ibrahim Adil Shah 
the 2nd, when, about the twenty-fourth year of his reign, Hej. 1011, 
A. D. 1694, he removed the seat of Government from the citadel of 
Bijapur to this place. The astrologers having pronounced it would 
prove unlucky for him to remain longer at the former, he re- 
moved the Court at their suggestion to Torgha, and caused palaces and 
mosques to be built there, giving it the name Naorispür, or the novel 


е [ have adopted Sir William Jones's system of ortbgraphy. 
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city. This event is placed by others, somewhat earlier, being Не). 
1006, A. D. 1597,* or the eighteenth year of his reign; but it seems 
probable that both dates are correct, and announce two different events ; 
this referring to the commencement of the new city, and the other to the 
removal of the Court, on its completion. The new capital having been 
plundered, by Malik Amber of Ahmednagar, in Неј. 1031, + A. D. 
1021,1 it was soon afterwards abandoned for the former residence of the 
Court ; and when Aurungzeb took Bíjapür, in A. D. 1686, it is de- 
scribed by the journalist of Aurungzeb's transactions in the Dekhan “ as 
quite depopulated, its ruined palaces only remaining, with a thick wall 
surrounding it, whose stately gateways were falling to decay." $ 


In viewing Bijapür, from the neighbourhood of these ruins, and at 
n distance of three miles from the outer wall on the westward, we hail 
tho first appearance of it as strikingly beautiful and magnificent. When 
I first saw it there happened to be a light haze overhanging the city ; but 
as this gradually unrolled itself from the buildings, before the morning 
breeze, leaving the large dome of Sáltan Mahomed's tomb partly expos- 
ed, at a time too when innumerable slender minarets, buildings, trees, 
and enclosures, burst into view, I here beheld a true picture of what the 
finest oriental oities have at all times been, and could scarcely persuade 
myself that this was not even then fully inhabited. Continuing to pass on, 
however, through heaps of mouldering ruins, the illusive idea of popula- 
tion seem vanishes; and though palaces, mosques, caravanserais, and 
streets of fallen houses, point out where it once existed, scarcely a single 
inhabitant is to be met with, until after having passed these remains of the 
suburbs, we terminate our journey of three miles, at the Mekka gate. 
Неге, as in other parts of the East, Ше huts of slaves and traders were 
to be found in contact with the magnificent dwellings of the great and no- 
ble; but the extensive enclosures surrounding the palaces of the rich, di- 
versified as they were by trees, gardens, and summer houses, with the nu- 
merous bazaars, now pointed out by the streets on either hand, and the 


* Inthe Hinddstani history of Вупрйг, Не). 1009 із the date given for 
thie. 


+ In the Hinddstani history the date of this Ів Hej. 1033. 

1 The words commemorative of this event are „оО wy ef os wl 7? 
this new City was made a desert by Malik, giving the numerals Не). 1031. 

6 Scott’: Ferishta’s Dekhan. Vol. ii. p. 73. 
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public edifices of mosques and tombs, possessing all the magnitude and 
beauty of architecture that was in keeping with the spirit of the times, 
render this one of the most interesting of cities. 

Arriving at the outer wall we enter the enclosed town, or Pet- 
tah, by the Mekka gate ; and find that between this and the ditch of 
the citadel or inner fort, there is & wide space occupied by mosques» 
tombs, gardens, and tamarind trees; leaving a sufficient open space, 
however, for a large encampment of horse and foot, when required in 
the event of a siege. 

After this general description of a once celebrated city, it now re- 
mains for me to give some detailed account of the most remarkable of its 
edifices. I may here limit my observations to two heads; the oue il- 
lustrative of the buildings in the citadel and enclosed town, the other 
of those in the suburbs aad city on the westward. 


Tue CITADEL AND ENCLOSED Town. 


The wall of the enclosed town, which is many miles in cireumference, 
is flanked by numerous semicircular towers; and was, at one time, 
strengthened by a ditch and covert way, now in many parts destroyed 
and admitting cultivated fields to closely approach the curtain. It is 
strongly built of stone and lime with a parapet nine feet in height and 
three in thickness ; and was completed by Ali Adil Shah the Ist, in the 
era of the Hej. 974, A. D. 1566, or two years after he and his Ma- 
homedan confederates had overturned the neighbouring Hindú prin- 
cipality of Vijayanagar, sometimes called Bijanagar. 

The citadel, which is within this enclosure, and is placed more 
particularly to the west side of its irregular square, is defended by a 
rampart, round towers, and fause bray, having also a wet ditch about 
one hundred and twenty feet in brendth. The ditch, which was kept 
completely flooded in former times, is now nearly dry on the north side ; 
on the south, it is of considerable depth, and contains small fish; but 
there are no alligators as mentioned by Tavernier. It would appear that 
the water of the ditch on the north side has been at all times deficient, 
there being a double wall and second wet ditch at that part. The only 
entrance to the fortification is оп the east face, by two gateways ;* the 


* There is another gateway, on the north-west side, leading through the 
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inner one of which has a door made of wooden planks clamped by iron 


plates, which are rivetted on the other side, by strong pegs of the same 
metal. 


Having here passed into the citadel we come immediately to four 
pillars of polished black basalt,* three of which are situated on the 
right and one on the left hand side. They belonged to a Hindi tem- 
ple, as would appear, and were made an offering, Captain Sydenham 
says, by the widow of Rima Raja, to Sultan Ali Adil Shah the lst, 
when the Bijanagar kingdom was ruined by the Mahomedan confeder- 
acy, at the battle of Telicotta, as before noticed. But in the absence 
of well authenticated information on this point, I may be permitted 
to doubt the truth of this report ; and as similar pillars are to be met with 
among the Brahminical remnins near by, it seems probable, that if not 
carried away from Bijanagar to be а vainglorious boast of victory and 
a triumph of the Mahomedan faith, they were formerly part of the Hin- 
dá temple now standing in ruins on either hand ; and through which the 
present gateway was carried, on the first foundation of the citadel by 
Yásaf Adil Shah, who according to Ferishta and others built the fort.¢ 


Two other rows of pillars are to be seen а few paces further on to 
the right, and three similar ones to the left, which are the only re- 
maining parts of the Hindú temple just alluded to. Though not uniform 
iu shape, the pillars consist generally of a plain base, a rudely carved 
shaft with a square projection in the middle, and an overhanging capi- 
tal. Many of them are inscribed at the base, to commemorate grants of 
land given to the temple by the Rajput families of Chalikya and 


inner wall on that quarter, to a Hindú temple, yet kept in repair, and which may 
have been dedicated in former times to the ladies of the Harem who were of that 
persuasion. 


* Not black marble, as stated by Captain Sydenham. 


+ The building of the Fort із placed by the author of tho Busatin-us-Sulatin in 
„Не. 910, A. D. 1513; being three years afler Yusaf Adil Shab'a death —according to 
Ferishto, whose historical records bear, generally, every mark of fidelity and truth. 
The death of Yusaf Adil Shah, the first king of Bíjapür, is differently fixed in various 
histories. The Tab-kati Akbary places itin Не). 919, А. D. 1507 ; the Turikhi Mir 
Ibrahim Asad Кһапу in Hej. 927, A. D. 1519; and F'eriehta іп Не). 016, A. D, 
1510. The Chronogram given by the Tharikhi Asad Khany is a> 405 ка n 
and furnishes tho numerals for its date; but as this hlstory appears to be tho 
some with the Tharikhi Haft Kürsy, which was written in the reign of Ali Adil Shah 
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Yadava,* who were the reigning Hindú princes, іп this part of the 
country, previous to the first Mahomedan invasion of the Dekhan, about 
the beginning of the 14th century. The oldest of the grants, which is 
written in Sanscrit, and in the Haly Капага character, announces the 
appropriation of a gift of land to this temple of the deity Narasinha,t by 
Chalikya Mula Devara, іп (һе Shalivahan period 1114, or А. D. 
1192. There is a similar gift to the same deity, written іп the name 
of Shankrapa Danda Nayk, the military prime minister of Yadava Nara- 
yana, & Chakrawarty Raja, during the forty-sixth year of that prince's 
reign, or in the 1162 year of the Shalivahan period, А. D. 1240, being 
forty-eight years later than the former. 


The whole style of sculpture is here very similar to that of the Ellora 
excavations ; and if not told by the inscriptions that this temple was a 
Vishnava one, we might conjecture that such had been its dedication, by 
simply forming an opinion from the subjects that have been represented 
on the square projections ofthe pillars. Among the mythological devices 
there is one of a cross-legged figure sitting with the hands joined, as if 
employed in devotion, whilst on the right and left there are two standing 
figures in attendance. It is intended, probably, to represent an ascetic, 
in the act of worship; but а Brahmin who was with me conjectured it to 
bea Jain deity. There is a representation also of Ganesha on another p'l- 
lar, and of Krishna killing the serpent Kalya, as related in the Bhagavata. 
The image of the elephant is also sculptured; and though diminutive: 
like all the others, it is so far interesting that it shows how here, asin the 
excavations of the Dekhan, it held а conspicuous place in the mythology 
of the people, who, some centuries back, professed the Hindú religion in 
these parts. 


tho 2nd, it is not entitled to so much credit as Ferishta who wrote nearer the time, 
and with the best authorities before him. 

* Tho Chalakya and Yadava tribes аге two of the thirty-six races of Kshetryas, 
or Rajputs, enumerated in the Prithvi Rai Rayasa; which is a history of Prithvi 
Rai the last Hindú king of Delhi, and was written by the bard Chandra, about the 
date of these inscriptions. Some account of this work will be found іп the Sep- 
tember number of the Calcutta Oriental Maguzine, where the origin of the mountain 
Ара, in Khatyawar, is detailed at length. 

+ Visbná in his fourth avatar when he descended as а man-lion. 

t This is the year in which Prithvi Rai, called Pithao Ray by the Mahomedans, 
fell in the battle at Tahnesar, fighting at the head of the whole assembled Rajpat 
Princes of India to oppose the invasion of Mahomed Ghory. 
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Proceeding onwards from the temple we come to a yet more extensive 
Hindá building, which is situated to the left. This is an Agrahar, or 
Bráhminical College, which the Mahomedans converted into a mosque, by 
placing therein a Mambar, or pulpit, and writing the confession of faith 
over the Mehráb, or arch of the altar, on the westward. It possesses а 
large enclosed space in front, which is entered by a vestibule ; whose 
portico, being extended into wings, occupies the complete length of the 
Agrahar. On entering the area we find that the building consists of two 
Btories, and that the lower presents а front of ten tall columns, each of a 
single stone, placed six or seven feet distant from the other, and deepen- 
ing backwards at right angles in rows of six columns each. The style 
of the architecture is that which is common to the oldest Hindu build- 
ings іп the Dekhan, and exhibits massy pieces of quartz stone-rock,* 
passing from one pillar to another, in order to form the roof ; these be- 
ing laid along each other, in a similar manner, for the walls, without hav- 
ing been originally joined together by lime or any other cementing sub- 
вапсе | There are also one or two pillars of black basalt, which do 
not appear to have belonged to the original building ; as all the others nre 
of the quartz rock, which must have been brought from some distance, 
there being no appearance of this mineralogical formation in the imme- 
diate neighb-urhood.f А smaller, though in other respects similar Agra- 


* It might be classed without much impropriety as a species of sandstone. 


T This is the Cyclopeian mode of building, and is very similar to the style of the 
temples in Kashmír as described by Ferishta. 


t Tho author of a modern history of Вбарйг quotes the authority of the Tarfkhi 
Mulhakat to show that this building was originelly a mosque, and constructed by 
the Mahomedans. According to his account Aiz-addin Abfir Jah, one of the nobles 
of Ala-ad-din Khiljy, king of Delhi, was governor of the place іп Hej. Е01; and in 
607 А. D. 1307, he erected a wooden mosque at the request of the Hindú minister 
of Raja Ram Deo of Devagarh. His son Karim-ad-din Abur Jah, in Не). 716 
А. D. 1316, caused a stone mosque to be constructed, and hisname ів accordingly 
mentioned by the following inscription, in Ше Balbud character, on one of the 
pillars. А curious admixture of corrupt Arabic with Sanscrit occurs in the inserip- 
tion, and іза remarkable specimen of what must be considered the Mahratta 


language at that time. 


The account of the building given on the authority of the above history, appears 
apocryphal. 
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har is to be met with on the north-east of what is called the Adawlat 
Khanah ; and both would indicate that there must have been a considera- 
ble Hindá town here previous to the time it was fortified by the first 
king of Bíjapür. Іп answer to the numerous inquiries I made on this 
subject, | could only receive the unsatisfactory information that they 
were founded by a Hindá raja, named Bijan Rai, whose capital was 
Mangalbira,* and in whose time, it is said, a Burj ог round tower now 
standing was built. It is also traditionally related, that soon after this 
time, Ріг Марги Khandayat,t the leader of a body of Mahomedan fa- 
kirs, having come here, expelled the Brihmins from the Agrahars, and 
propagated the faith of Islam, previous to any regular invasion of the 
Dekhnn by an army :—and that when Yusaf Adil Shah founded Bija- 
pur, this town was called Bijan Hully.f The tomb of the Pír's son 


IE OBI 
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In the fortunate year of the Shaka, or Shalivahan period 1212, and А. D, 1320 
in the Raodra year of the Cycle, the hero and victorious ruler named Malik Karim- 
ad-din, who like the sun із all powerful, erected the upper part of the mosque. 
Revolya, а carpenter of the village of Salhíodagó constructed the mosque; and 


agreed to receive as the price of Мз labour a saleable freehold estate of twenty Char- 
war of land of twenty cubits, which was fixed and given. May it greatly prosper. 


е Mangalbira, or Mangalivira, is a l'ill-fort near the Maun river, which flows 
into the Bims, and is about fifteen miles S. S. E. of Рапдегрйғ. 


t The Kshetryas, or Rajpüts of Orissa, who are the feudal lords of the soil, and 
hold it on condition of service, are culled Kbandayats; (see A. R. Vol. xv. p. 222,) 
and if any such occurrence, as above related, ever took place, it may have been 
caused by a body of converted Rajpfits, driven southward in the progress of the 
Mahomedan arms op the north. 


t Meaning the village of Bijun, and I am disposed to think that this was inscribed 
by orde? of Malik Kafur, who was the general of Alla-ad-din Khiljy, the first 
Mahomedan conqueror of the Dekhan. The style of the architecture із moro 
Hindú than Mahomedan, thoogh this certainly might ovise from the circumstance 
of a Hindú workman having constructed the building. 
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which is within the open area of the largest Agrahar, is built of lime and 
stone, and is covered with Arabic sentences from the Koran, now much 
defaced. His own burial place is to the eastward, at some distance, and 
his decendants who yet reside there, possess some rights in the village of 
Tinié Hally, not far from Bíjapür. 


The Mahomedan buildings in the citadel are completely in a state of 
ruin, if we except a small mosque called the Mekka Musjid, which was 
built by the Ist АП Adil Shah. It is also named from having a repre- 
sentation of that celebrated place on its Kaba, and is a small chaste build- 
ing, consisting of twelve arches, supported by an equal number of finely 
cut stone pillars, disposed in a square. Behind this, and to the north, 
stood the Adaolat Khanah, where the kings usually received the con- 
gratulations of the multitude and the petitions of the poor. It consisted 
of two stories, with wide verandas, elevated on large wooden pillars, and 
was standing when I first visited Bijapur ; but, in consequence of thie 
building falling quickly to decay, the Raja of ба ага has lately taken 
down the whole; and the only remaining parts now to be seen, are the 
ruined fountain in the garden, and the terrace where people were usually 
allowed to present themselves. This building was erected by the 1st Ali 
Adil Shah. 


On the right of it, and adjoining, was the Sona Mahal, or gilded pa- 
lace, which was burnt down. A little to the westward, and in front, 
we observe the Ananda Mahal, or Harem, which fronts the south. It 
consists of three stories, each story haring a middle hall and smaller 
apartments, at either end, communicating with it through narrow arches, 
which may be shut up by curtains when necessary. It had formerly two 
wings, towards the north, similarly built ; and all parts of the building 
communicated by means of narrow staircases. The whole is crowned 
by a board terrace, and a wall nine or ten feet in height, surmounted by 
many small minarets to give the buildings a finished appearance. 

To the west of this place is the Dhobí Mahal; and to the south the 
Sejadah Mahal, ог Sath Khandi.* The walls were formerly covered 
with fresco paintings, and portraits of people belonging to the court, 
most of which are now defaced. I observed, however, an elegant por- 


е lt was named the Scjadah Malal from being a place of retirement for the 
princesses to pay their devotions; and took the appellation of Sath Khandí 
from’ being seven storios high. 

43e | 
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trait of a Mahomedan priest, whose features were Turkish, and com- 
plexion very fair. There is also a drawing of Mahomed,* the sixth 
king, in company with his favourite dancing girl Rhamba. He is seated 
оп a cushion, near which are laid his Sehtar,t a basket of flowers, and 
а Persian book, Тһе expression of his countenance is that of good na- 
ture, and much kindness of disposition ; virtues for which he is yet cele- 
brated among the people, aud has been frequently praised by historians. 


The only other thing that formerly attracted notice, at the citadel, 
was the stone representation of Rama Raja's hend. It was оп the right 
of the gate at entering ; but, having been removed from thence by the 
Raja of Sattara, was lately thrown into the ditch. 


The Pettah, or enclosed city, was formerly divided into numerous 
quarters ; each being distinguished by the appellation of the different 
bazars, or market places, in its immediate neighbourhood. Some of the 
divisions yet known are the Khizanah, Jamaa Masjid, Chauk, Karinja, 
and Padshapur bazars; there being many others of inferior note that 
have lost their title, or are little remembered. 


Proceeding directly eastward, along a broad and handsome street, 
leading from the entrance of the citadel, we come immediately to a row 
of small arches on the right. These were once used as shops ; and from 
having thea served for the foundations ofa treasury, palace, state prison, 
and other buildings, were known by the name of the Khizanah bazar.f 
Somewhat further on, and on the same side is the site of the Mehtry 
Mahal ;§ concerning which an absurd story is in circulation, among the 
vulgar, and has been retailed, without examination, by others, (Баб it was 
built by а sweeper, or Halalkhor, who had become unexpectedly the pos- 
sessor of considerable wealth, in consequence of being the identical person 
who met Ibrahim Adil Shah the 1st, when, in his sickness, he had made 
8 vow, to present a certain sum of money to whomsoever he should first 
вее on a certain morning, and which resolution was adopted, at the sug- 
gestion of a crafty astrologer who insured his recovery, and intended to 
profit by the remedy. This idle tale has no foundation but what the 


* Captain Sydenham says Ali Adil Shab. 
+ The three stringed gultar. 

t Tho treasury market. 

8 The princely palace. 
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ignorance of the vulgar has given it : for the difference of meaning in the 
Persian and Hindástaní word Mehtar not being known to them, they 
have affixed the appellation of a sweeper, in the latter language, to that 
which designated a lord, or chief, in the other, and which was the title too 
of this building from its original foundation. It is a small but elegant 
structure, of three stories high, having minarets at the corners and in 
front,* with ornamental carving, in soft claystone, about its windows. 


On the left, and almost opposite to this, four large Gothic looking 
arches draw our attention. They formed the gateway leading to the 
palaces of Müstafa Khan Ardistany,t and Ewaz Khan; the former of 
whom маза distinguished nobleman at the Díjapár Court during Ше 
reign of its 4th king. 


We next соте to the Jamaa Musjid, or great mosque, which was 
built by Ali Adil Shah Ist, during the life of his father Ibrahim the lst 
and the following Chronogram, which is near the altar piece, gives the 
date of the structure, Hej. 913, A. D. 1536. 


(EP ъв 3 ex? ше „ДЫ == ly + 
* Enter the mosque of the Sültan whose end was happy." 


It is ап extensive edifice, surrounded on the north, west, and south 
sides by a high wall of nearly forty feet in height ; which concealing 
the dome gives the whole а clumsy appearance from without. "The wall 
has a lower story of false arches, raised on а plain base of six or seven 
feet in height, and an upper one, or narrow arcade, opening externally, 
along which runsa passage, cominunicating with the roof of the mosque. 
We enter by а door оп (һе north side, and find ourselves in an 
extensive court raised about six feet high; in the midst of which there 
is a fountain, and on the right a raised pavement of two feet high, front- 


* Bee the drawing of this. 


t He was murdered, about the year A. D. 1581, by Kishwar Khan; who, ou the 
death of Ali Adil Shah I., having seized the reins of power from Kamil Khan, 
(a nobleman frequently mentioned by the Portuguese writers, then Regent for tlie 
minor Ibrahim Adil Shah II.) ruled the State. 


+ Captain Sydenham has given а wrong reading and consequently wrong date of 
this Chronog: am, by substituting U? for W thas furnishing the numerals Не). 901 
A. D. 1583, aud placing its foundation in the relgn of lbrabim 11. instead of 
Не). 043, A. D. 1538. 
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ing the mosque on the east. The body of the building consists of a 
magnificent arcade, two hundred and forty feet broad, by one hundred 
and thirty-eight. The pillars are all equi-distant, something more 
than tweny-six feet from centre to centre, and elevated twenty-five feet. 
From them spring arches, of the usual pointed shape, common to mus- 
jids, which support a flat dome resting between every four pillars. In 
the centre of the floor below, there is a clear space of 75 feet, over which 
rises the large external dome of an egg shape, and whose span of fifty- 
four feet is raised eighty feet from the pavement. On the north and 
south walls there are two handsome piazzas, that consist of seven large 
arches and run from the body of the mosque, to about one hundred and 
eighty-six feet. 


The Mehrab, or altar on the west, is elegantly gilded, and displays 
above its centre the following inscription :— 


Ja ЖАР ре ссу de® АШ 


“ Allah, Mahomed, Abúbikir, Omar, Osman, Hydar," * which 
informs us that Mahomed the sixth king, by whose orders the ornaments 
were made, was of the Stinni весі of Islam, though all the others, ex- 
cepting Ibrahim the 1st, was of the Shía persuasion. 


There are several other inscriptions among which are the following :— 


“I remember that this royal altar was ornamented by orders of 
Mahomed Adil Shah.” 


vem) ЛОВ 1) озб ЛЫ Лә 209 Sed а „#9 АМ) уы уа уа 


* Place not rcliance on this life because it is not steadfast, and in this 
house of inquietude nothing is at rest for any опе” 0 


vedi dai Ду pot een yd hyd Ve мі (Әу Шу сИ уа Utd 


“ Pleasant is the stage of the world now sparkling in mine eye; and 
happy is the lot of my life, but it is fleeting." 


* The name of Ali, the son-in-law of the Prophet. 


‚ + The Turks are of this faith, acknowledging the three first Khalifs; and the 
Persians аге of the other, ackoowledging Ali and the twelve Imams. 
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4) 19 у gg) alg аЛ 85 ye? Wlhle ede И уә pois 
| | еә Aine 
« Yaküti Dabeúly* was the servant of the mosque and the slave of 


Mahomed Shah, whose shadow may God continue to support. Hej.1045 
A. D. 1635." 


The aggregate height of the dome, from the ground to its apex, may 
be аһош one hundred and twenty feet. Тһе floor below, which is 
cháuamed,f is divided by black lines into numerous square portions, 
or musallas, made agreeably to the order of Aurangzeb, when he took 
Bijapur and carried away the veivet carpets, along with а large golden 
chain, and other valuables, belonging to the mosque. 


After leaving the Jamaa Musjid and going northwards, we come 
to the mausoleum of Mahomed, the sixth king. Н is chiefly remarka- 
ble for its dome being of equal extent to that of St. Paul’s of London, but 
being composed of brick and lime, and built out of all proportion to the 
other parts of the edifice, it ceases to be an object of much wonder, and 
can bear no comparison in point of beauty with the other. 


The tomb itself, a heavy looking building of a quadrangular 
form, has an octagonal minaret at each corner, ascending from below, 
and is built on a terrace of six hundred feet square and two high. 
Each face of it presents three elevated false arches, of a Gothic appear- 
ance, rising from the pavement, and supporting several feet of plain 
lime work and plaster above; whilst the whole is surmounted by an 
ornamental cornice of grey basalt, and a balustrade, six feet high, ter- 
minating in small cupolas. The base of the middle arch is of grey 
basalt, and the two others of stone-work and plaster. The minarets at 
the corners consist of eight octagonal rooms, or stories, twelve feet broad, 
which lead into each other by means of winding staircases, which are 
terminated above by cupolas, communicating with the terraced roof 
of the building. Each of these stories has seven small arched windows, 
opening outwardly and looking into the court below ; while the eighth 
one admits a passage for the circular staircase. From this, also, we 


* The appellation for a tribe of Abyssinians known in India, 

This, except tọ- those in Indie, requires explanation. The flne carbonate of 
limo, called chána or chúnam in this country, is of euch в nature вв to take а 
polish 1016 inferior to Ше smoothness of пм Ме; and is gencrally ueed for the 
floor of buildings. 
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enter the large dome and arrive on a broad ledge surrounding its interior 
edge. It is large enough to admit of а carriage being wheeled round 
it, and rests on supports, that inclining inwards in curves, resemble half 
arches. Тһе cupolas and dome communicate with each other by numer- 
ous niches ; and the echo of the voice on the wall being thus broken, is 
rendered less distinctly audible than it otherwise would be. The whole 
height of the tomb may be a hundred and fifty feet. There is a com- 
manding view of the town and surrounding country from its terraced roof, 
where may be seen the broad expanse of barren heath and falling ruin, 
stretching in melancholy grandeur before us. 


We enter the body of the building by а lofty door-way on the south side 
where the first thing fixing our attention is the grave of the king. It 
is covered with cloth, and placed in the centre of the structure, under а 
wooden canopy on а terrace. То the left of it, facing the spectator, are 
the graves of his youngest wife and the son of Alí Adil Shah II. Those 
of his favourite dancing girl Rhamba, his daughter the Begam, and his 
eldest wife * who performed the pilgrimage to Mekka, are situated in 
succession on the right. On the inner side ofthe door-way, where we 
enter, there are several inscriptions, written in Toghra letters, to com- 
memorate the year of the Sültan's death. The first is, 


гечи dio (ДВГ cia oon? ШЫ 
“ Sáltan Mahomed а dweller in Paradise, ” which words give Ше nu- 
merals, Не). 1067 А. D. 1656. 


Тһе second, 
| “Чу dire Owe eno де ели 


е This is the lady spoken of by the traveller Bernier, in Ше notice of Bija- 
par. Bernier, who was in India from A. D. 1655 to 1667, saya Visiapoor 
(Ві)арбг) however, is verging towards dissolution. Тһе Moghal has made 
himself master of Parinda, the key of the kingdom Bider, a strong and haad- 
some town, and other important places. Тһе death of the king, (Mahomed 
Bhah) without male issue, must operate unfavourably on the future concerns of 
the country. Тһе tbrone is filled by а young man, (“ Ali Adil Shah") edu- 
cated and adopted as her son by the Queen, sister of the king of Golconda, 
who, by the by, has been ill requited for her kindness. She recently return- 
ed from Mekka, and experienced а cold and Insulting reception; the young 
monarch pretending that her conduct on board the Dutch vessel, which con- 
veyed her to Mekka, was unbecoming of her вех and гапк.-- Brock's translation 
of Bernier, Il., p. 221. 
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** The end of Mahomed was commendable,” giving the numerals, Hej. 
1067 A. D. 1656. 


The third, 
(Чл & om Sex” АЛ eX- oto 


“ King Mahomed was іп the house of peace." This gives the nume- 
rals, Hej. 1068, A. D. 1657, thus differing by one vear from the other. 
Such an occurrence, however, is thought of little importance among the 
orientals when the words of а chronogram appear appropriate. The 
true year of his death was A. D. 1657. 


Opposite the east and west sidés of the mausoleum, there are two 
ruined fountains ; and at the end of a platform, on the west, there is a 
small but handsome mosque which remains in tolerable repair. The wall 
of the extensive enclosure belonging to the tomb has become а mass of 
rubbish, and the Nakar Khanah, or gateway on the southern face, where 
the large drum was formerly beaten, is the only part of it now left en- 
tire. Thédwellings in this neighbourhood were known by the name of 
Padshapür bazar. 


Returning westerly we come again to the fort ditch, where stands the 
palace of the Asari Sharif, so named from its containing a few hairs 
of Mahomed's beard, called the relics of the Prophet. It is a large 
and heavy looking building of brick and lime ; whose magnificent veran- 
dah, thirty-three feet broad and one hundred and twenty long, has an 
elevated roof supported by four massy wooden pillars. We enter by a 
door on the south; and on our left find а stone staircase leading to 
the upper part of the palace; and to а hall of the same dimensions as 
the verandah, where are two large folding doors at the south and north 
ends. Having passed the latter, we come to а small closet, on the 
right, where the relics of the Prophet are deposited ; but which are 
only shown once а year for the gratification of the faithful. These 
-were formerly exhibited to the multitude from а small balcony which 
extends along part of the upper story. Тһе building is accommodated 
with а fine reservoir of water, twenty-five yards long, sixty broad, and 
six deep, supplied from а distance, by several of the square towers 
called Ganj. 


This palace, which was built by Mahomed Adil Shah, contains a li- 
brary of Korans and religious books, copied in the best style of oriental 
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writing, but no works of history. * It formerly communicated with the 
citadel by means of a bridge, of which nothing now remains excepting 
the pillars, t and succeeded to the honor of holding the precious re- 
lics of the Prophet, after.another such building, within the citadel, had 
been burnt down. 


Following the edge of the ditch, to the south-west, we come to a 
massy square tower called the Chatr Ganj; which is one of fourteen 
such that were built by the unfortuhate Afzal Khan, who met his death 
at the hands of Sívají, the founder of the Mahratta empire. | These, 
which are contrivances for giving impetus to the water of an aqueduct, 
were built, it would appear, in the time of Mahomed Shah for the pur- 
pose of supplying the city. "The following inscription, on the one first 
mentioned, must be read, with some interest, by all who have curiosity to 
know the condition of one so intimately associated with the first Mah- 
ratta leader, ав was Afzal Khan. The inscription on the original is 
written in Toghra character, 


13254 Дуз) UJ E К 0) JI og „шы! sb cst pty Orbe (81) p 
«НЫ» (65153 cat QUIT aio Дей» slag ja} Yule ol af ob 
eo VY») O41 у=» ауу) Mes Aue los GLI UR co ДР aU b дедо 
жез 35 5% aes? Go Jas! а GUI yp lae „82 45 доз, 
«Уай 4$ adf АЛ ered (ЧЕ? Slo уа Л das 045 Was das (Ден yis 
fod в, уз] у jh raed aem) 4) ee po 4$ Cf OB) оу Лай 
ВОН у Чә Glee of ont іе «М АМ В ОЙ) dU dela 
Uy eub) sy Gif 8090 обу) ви cial. pls? «өз 4040 уа 
[tum die alib 
* Be it known to the executors of ornamental arts, the architects of 


important works, and to celebrated living workmen, that Afzal Khan 
Mahomed Shahy, а nobleman of good fortune, the present Comman- 


* At the request of Lieut. Col. Briggs, the late Resident at Sattara, Mír Kheirat 
Ali, commonly called Müsthak, the learned Persian Secretary of the Residency, 
made out a catalogue of the whole ; but no historical works were discovered. 


t See the sketch of this for which, as for most of the others I am indebted to the 
kindness of Mr. Robertson, and Lieut. Ash of the Artillery. 


t This happened in the month of October 1090. 
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der-in-Chief, tke first in rank of Dekhan lords, the religious destroyer 
of infidelity, on whom descends God's favour, whom heaven pronounces 
to be the most nccomplished and excellent, and whose name like God's 
praise, is resounded from every quarter, saying it is excellence, did 
after much labour, and by order of Mahomed Shah Ghazy, (the exalted 
in dignity, whose court is like Sályman's, (Solomon’s) and whose glory is 
аз the sun,) render this aqueduct conspicuous, (calling it by the name of 
Mahomed Nidda,) for the convenience of God's people, so that whosoever 
should have a thirsty lip might have his heart filled and satisfied at this 
water, whilst his tongue would be moist in praying that this sovereignty 
of the king, the asylum of the universe, may abide for ever ; Hej. 1063, 
A. D. 1652." . 


The unfinished tomb of Ali Adil Shah II. is to be seen westward of 
the Asari Sharíf, and on the north of the citadel. It is a noble ruin 
of seven large Gothic looking arches constructed on a terrace fifteen 
feet high and more than two hundred square. Над not the death of the 
Sültan put a stop to its progress, and prevented the addition of an upper 
вїогу, in conformity with the original design, it would have surpassed 
every other building at Bijapur, both in magnificence and beauty. 


There are several other tombs and buildings within the circuit of the 
enclosed town, none of which deserve more than a passing notice. 
Those most conspicuous аге the two tombs standing together on the 
S. W. of the citadel. They are those of a celebrated Fakir, named 
Sidi Rehan, and of his pupil Khawas Khan; who after the death of 
Ali Adil Shah II. was appointed regent and guardian to his infant son 
Sekander. His tomb is to the southward of his preceptor’s. In adi- 
rection S. E. from these, we come to the tombs of опе of Aurangzchb’s 
wives, and that of Kishwar Khan,* whose father, Asad Khan, plays a 
conspicuous figure in the early Portuguese transactions, as related by 
themselves. The former of these buildings, which is within an exten- 
sive square enclosure, had formerly a terrace, paved with white marble 
and railed with panelled work done in red porphyry; but the whole of 
the former has been taken away, and only one small piece of the latter 
was remaining when I first visited the place. The mausolcum of Ali 


* Kishwar Khan, who was taken and pat to death by опе of the Nizam Shaby 
kings, founded the fort of Dbarrü in the time of the Ist Ali Adil Shah. 
44е 
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Adil Shah I. lies а little to the southward of these and near to the ram- 
part of the outer wall. Itis a low mean looking building, and, but for 
him who lies within, would not require a notice. 

Besides these are also several round towers, which, according to the 
iuscriptious on them, were built at different times by people belonging 
to the court. Of these the Uperi, or Hydar Burj, was built by Chanda 
Khan, Не). 951, А. D. 1573, and is only remarkable for giving support 
to an extraordinary long gun that lies there. 


Besides the aqueducts, which supply the town with water brought 
from Torwah there are several large wells of which the Taj and Chanda 
Baorees are those best known. ‘The former was the work of Senid-úl- 
máülk, the vizier of Sdltan Mahomed ; and the other was executed by 
Chand Bibi, the heroic wife of Ali Adil Shah Ist, who has been de- 
servedly immortalized by the Ferishta for her celebrated defence of 
Ahmednagar. 


It only now remains for me, as connected with this part of my sub- 
ject, to notice that the famed piece of ordnance, called the Ми/#? Maidan, 
is resting on a round tower of the outer wall on the westward, and that 
this bastion is known by the name of the Bárjí ShAirza, or the lion bas- 
tion, from being ornamented with two lions’ heads represented in stone. 
The following inscription, which is on the right hand side ascending the 
steps that lead to it, has recorded the date of this building :— 


oie өз уе ojja oto А7 gA Joe gle әле (РР шде) js 


ве ei у» da» ИЗ Ше? oda o Л 
c^ gf ose alb суі gas! uiis ol 
VIS SEEN л 55 дэ g Ч euo шшк О eae бш 
| tva dio 


“ During the reign of the victorious king surnamed АП Adil Shah, to 
whom by the favour of Mürtaza (Ali) God granted a distinguished vic- 
tory, this bastion was, iu the course of five months, made firm as the 
strong mountain through the fortunate endeavours of Mujly Shah; at 
which time an angel, in delight, gave the date of the year, saying that 
the Shirza bastion was without an equal." "The last words give Hej. 
1079, A. D. 1668. 


The large gun of this bastion has been often the subject of panegyric ; 
but has been no less frequently than erroneously described. It is 
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smooth and polished externally ; and on being struck emits a sound like 
that of a bell. It is composed apparently of the same kind of alloy 
as is employed in manufacturing gongs* and hookah bottoms, but with 
some variation, probably in the proportion of the metals. The muzzle 
is wrought into a representation of the nose, eyes, ears, and extended 
jaws of some ravenous animal, probably that one called Shirza,t which 
appears to hold, іп Mahomedan imagination, an equally fabulous exist- 
ence аз the Huma. The proportions of this piece of ordnance are as 
follows :— 


Diameter at the breech, feet 4 10 inches. 


Ditto.........  muzzle...... 5 2 ditto. 
Ditto.........  bore......... 2 41 ditto. 
Length... _............... 14 3 ditto. 
Diameter of the touch-hole...... $ nearly. 


Тһе horrors said to have followed the firing of this gun in the time 
of Aurangzeb, the traditionary tale of which kept possession of the imagi- 
nation of the Bíjapürians for upwards of a century, were falsified by the 
test of sober experience on the 5th of January 1829, when this gun hav- 
ing been charged by the Raja of Sattara's orders, with eighty pounds of 
coarse powder, was fired without any remarkable event following. 


The people, on learning the Raja's intentions to try the experiment, 
left the city iu alarm ; but were soon relieved from their unnecessary 
terror by the report of the explosion, which though loud eame not near 
their exaggerated ideas. Even had the powder been better than was 
used on this occasion, the effect would have been nothing wonderful. 


It has been erroneously stated, by former writers, that Aurangzeb cast 
this piece of ordnance when he captured Bíjapür: and on the faith of 
the journalist of his transactions in the Dekhan, translated by Scott, 
it has been asserted, but without being authenticated by other native writ- 
ers, that be caused an inscription, in the name of Mahomed Adil Shah to 
be erased, substituting another in its stead. Тһе purport of the former 


* This has been ascertained by Dr. Thomson (See * Annals of Philosophy’ for 
September 1813, p. 208) to be an alloy of 80-427 parts of copper to 19:573 parts 
oftin. The instrument which ie of tamborin shape, is used to announce the 
divisions of time by being struck with a mallet. 


t Shirza signifies a lion or any other ravenous creature. 


t Scott's Dekhan, vol. II. p. 79. 
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was to say that he obtained it from Nizam Shah by conquest, but it 
would appear, from the Búsatin-ús-súlatin, that it was obtained through 
fraud and not by force ; and that, on the 10th of Moharram, in the year 
one thousand and forty-two of the Hej.* Agha Rizwan “ delivered up 
the fort of Pirindat to the king Mahomed Ghazy: at which time 
Morary Marah'ta, who had obtained command of that fort, brought the 
Maidan from thence to ВЦарйг”” It had been cast by Rümy Khan, 
а Turk in the service of the Nizam Shahy kings of Ahmednagar, and 
was obtained from them iu the manner above related ; which fact is ren- 
dered sufficiently evident by the inscriptions now on the gun. 


These are :— 
ме Vy Ау алу 


“ There is no god but God, and none besides him.” 
404 4 (523 АШ Jye ло (Да es ЦЕЛИ, pE cs АЛ gt 


Abul-ghazi, Nizam Shah, king, servant of the race of the Apostle 
(Mohammed), and af the house of God. 956.” 


TED, (Ue ел dex” isos 
“ Fecit Mohammed Ben Hasan Rumi." 


ss ло sob на pihelle gle 


vj f p юзе Sle ЧАЁ y (fusi PA E TP «Г 
ПОА tiw (she yrs (e ole pe aio Cg 


е This date corresponda with the 19th July, О. S. A. D. 1632. It has 
been pluccd by Grant Duff in A, D. 1630, but the complicated method 
ef reckoning followed by Mahomedan historians, in dating their facts from ` 
the personal era of the prince, and then adapting them to the years of the 
Hejirah, has occasioned great confusion and inaccuracy ір their details; вод 
most of our English writers, yet further the reducing the dates to the years of the 
Christian era, and only specifying generally the beginning of the Hejirah 
years corresponding to ours, have perpetuated the evil of anachroniams which 
are but too apparent in our Indian histories. In a future note, under the 
head of Aurangzeb’s transactions before Bíjapür, I will endeaveur to clear 
up the history of this time. 


+ This is an old Fort, on the eastern bank of the river Sena, about 70 ог 80 
miles from Ahinednagar. 
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Shak Alumgir Ghaey, the asylum of religion, who granted the 
claims of the just, took possession of a kingly country and conquered 
Büapár. For the date of the conquest good fortune came and said 
“* he subdued the master of the field.” * | 


In the thirtieth year of his exalted reign, corresponding to the one 
thousand and ninety-seventh year of the Hejirah. 


The 30th year of his reign t corresponds to Не). 1097, А. D. 1685. 


The last words give the numerals Hej. 1096, A. D. 1684-5, being one 
уелт less than the true date of the capture. Тһе inscription is written 
in Toghra character. 


BUILDINGS OF THE SUBURBS, 


The ruins on the west of the city wall stretch from thence as far as the 
village of Torgha ; and part of them was called Naorispuc, as already 
mentioned. The communication between these and the interior is chief- 
ly through two entrances on that side; one named the Mekka, and the 
other the Shahpür gate. The latter, situated northwards from the 


е Instead of reading 1949 cSLo (Maliki Maidan) it is sometimes read 


wiara Sle (Mulki Maidan) with the word 5905 understood, which would 


materially change the sense of this passage. I prefer the former reading of the 
text. 


+ The 28th year of Aurangzeb’s Jalus, or reign, reckoning from the victory over 
his brother Dara Sheko, and adapted to the yeare of the I[ejirah, terminated the 
17th November О. S. A. D. 1685; and Bíjapür had submitted about three weeks 
before; so that the inscription, having been subsequently executed, is dated the 
30th year, ог Пе). 1097, which commenced on tbe lèth of November 1885. If it 
be assumed that Aurangzeb dated his personal era, without adapting it to the years 
of the Hejirah, and from the period of bis victory over Dara and subsequent ascen- 
sien to the throne et Metbora, events that happened on the 8th and 15th of June 
1656, (see Catrou, who wrote from the evidence of an eye-witness M. Manouchi,) 
then Indeed the 30th year of his reign had commenced when һе took Bíjapür, but 
may not be reconciled to be the year of the Hej. 1097, assuch would fall within the 
year Неј. 1098, or the latter part of A. D. 1685. Nor may these contradictions be 
obviated by dating the commencement of the reign, from Не). 1008, when he was 
again crowned at Delhi A. D. 1657, and Ше wholo із an evident error arising from 
the loose mode of reckoning the year of the Jalnus and those of the IH sjirah. 
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other, leads through a still well inhabited bazar, which was first peopled 
by the ordersof Ali Adil Shah Ist, when in Hej. 965, A. D. 1556, he 
was crowned there. The other principal ones, leading from within, are 
the Bahmany, Alawal, and Fattah Darwazeh. The last, which is on the 
south side, and on the road to the village of Monguly, is that by which 
Aurangzeb entered Bijapür. It therefore received its present name, 
the gate of conquest. 


The suburbs were divided formerly into different Pérahs, or quarters. 
Those now known are the Shah Párah, near the gate of that name ; the 
Yakut Pürah close by, and the Zohrah to the southward of both, some- 
times named Ibrahim Pürah, from being in the neighbourhood of the 
Ibrahim Кога, ог mausoleum of Ibrahim Adil Shah II. "This tomb is 
decidedly the most chaste in design, and classical in execution of all 
the works which the Bíjapár sovereigns have left behind them ; and is 
distant about three hundred yards from the Mekka gate. On the north 
side, where we enter by an elevated gateway, the exterior of the inclosure 
presents a handsome front of elevensmall hollow arches, and in its interior 
side there are numerous small cells intended as a caravanserai or place of 
lodging for travellers. 


The building itself is situated on an elevated platform, on the west 
of which there is a mosque. Ithasa tasteful colonnade of seven arches, 
on each of its four sides, forming a verandah of 15 feet broad round the 
whole interior ; to this there is a slightly elevated pavement and second 
verandah, the roof of which is beautifully carved, and the work displayed 
to advantage by being finished with a handsome cornice. The dome 
rising above the whole, surmounted by a brasscrescent, is in much better 
taste and proportion.to the rest of the building, than in any of the others 
before described ; and is in keeping with the four slender minarets at the 
corners, which consist of four stories including the cupola. The whole 
body of the mausoleum is elaborately carved in Toghra letters, embodying 
extracts from the Koran ; and which were formerly gilded and enamelled, 
as were all the other inscriptions іп (һе city. Ibrahim Adil Shah II. and 
fifth of the dynasty, lies interred here, along with his wife Тај: Sultan, 
otherwise named Taj Jehan Begam, who was the daughter of Saiyad 
Abd-ur Rehman, and mother of Mahomed Adil Shah, the sixth of his 
race. It would appear from the following inscription, written in Togh- 
ra character, over the northern door, that it was originally intended for 
the mausoleum of this ladv. 
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Heaven stood astonished at the elevation of this building, and it 
might be said that when ita head rose from the earth, another heaven 
‘was produced. The garden of Paradise has borrowed its beauty 
from this garden, and every pillar here is graceful as the cypress tree 
ta the garden of purity. Ar angel from heaven above announced 
the date of the structure by saying, “ This building, which makes 
the heart glad, is the memorial of Taji Sultan.” The last words 
give the numerals Hej. 1036, 4. D. 1626. 


The next inscription, which is over the southern door, is her eulogium :— 


сй» 20 › дом ы) yl алад) (АЛ y Doda you j 
le) әуб Aa. Sell toy | ае ytd az ie єз) + 


In pomp like Zobaida," апа in magnificence like Bilkis, t she 
was the ornament of the throne and crown of chastity, and when she 
passed fo the capital of Paradise from this terrestrial abode, which is 
but dust, when Г asked an old man the date thereof, he answered те 
saying, “ Taji Sultan is among the people of Paradise." The words 
give Hej. 1043, 4. D. 1633. 


The following is on the same door :— 


еліп gaile Joio Се 82)) Желі АН yam 4) 
ula ole alie aj ola as hle „б &3, gyes Ш 


Malik Sandal, by expending one hundred and fifty thousand 
Липа | with nine hundred more, caused this tomb to be finished after 


е The wife of the famous Khalif Harun-oor- Rashid, 
t The eastern name for the queen of Shebe. 
t A hun is equal to three and half rupees. 
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great ezertion. It was erected, according to order, for T yi Sultan, 
at whose purity егеп Eden was astonished. 


The mosque, which is on the same terrace with the tomb, is about one 
hundred and five feet long and sixty-six deep ; presenting а front, оп 
the east, of seven tasteful arches. Іп the open space between it and 
the tomb, there is а ruined fountain and reservoir. 


In former times the mambar, or pulpit, was surmounted by an orna- 
mental representation of a mosque, regarding which an anecdote of 
Aurangzeb, is mentioned, very characteristic of hia extreme punctilio iu 
matters of religion. Тһе ornament was not thought orthodox ; and hav- 
ing been rempved by his order accordingly, part of it із now laid near the 
Steps as you ascend from the area, or court, to the platform ofthe mosque. 


The only remaining building in the suburbs to be noticed is the 
Idgah. It was built by Aurangzeb. 


- 


Art II.— Continuation of Ehrenberg’s Paper on the Coral Banks 
of the Red Sea, from page 341. 


Summary of our discoveries respecting Coral Animals as masses 
of rock. 


(1.) The coral banks of the Red Sea are always found in shallow 
water : there, especially in the neighbourhood of land, and in proportion 
as they approach land both their number aad extent increase. We met 
them in deep water only where evident sigus of volcanic activity were 
seen in their neighbourhood. 


(2.) These coral reefs are never shaped like rings or funnels ; they 
are always tabular, often elonzated like tape, or in rows running parallel 
with the coast, with which they are evidently connected in a geological 
point of view. 


(3.) The coasts of the Red Sea consist, on the Arabian side, some- 
times of marl and gypsum, as near Hamam Firaun in the north,and near 
El Gisan in thesouth ; sometimes of sandstone, as near Nakhus ; or of the 
sandstone conglomerate of quartz and fclspar with dolomite-cement as 
near Ras Mohammed ; seldom of lava as ucar El Wassem, ш the south of 
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Gurfude ; they often also consist of a tertier modern white and soft lime- 
stone ; in horizontal strata, with diminutive, scarcely visible, fragments of 
fossil shells ; which as inclined plains, often 15 to 20 miles broad, of con- 
siderable elevation, form the declivity, towards the sea, of the lofty por- 
phyry, sienite, and silicious schistus mountains, thatrunthrough thelength 
of Arabia, and very rarely approach the sea itself. The greater number 
of the flat islands, as well as of those which rise 300 feet above the surface 
of the sea, consist of a tertier modern very white limestone, which often 
resembles baked sand. Others again have high mountains, which consist 
of the abovementioned dolomitish conglomerate and of gypsum—not of 
marl and bergmehl (Tiran) or of lava (Ketumbul), and correspond with 
the mineral of the neighbouring coast, as is clearly proved by specimens 
I have brought with me. * 


(4) АП coral banks, which could be examined, had for their basis a 
modern limestone in horizontal strata, which nowhere owes its existence 
to the sticking together and hardening of corals, or distinct fragments of 
them; for nothing of the kind 18 seen in them, butit consists almost wholly 
of nearly microscopic, small, much dissolved organized fragments, or ce- 
mented sand, and sometimes appears to be evidently formed at an earlier 
period than the colonization of corals took place. This limestone may 
stand sometimes in the same relation to the corals as mould to the forest ; 
but where it forms rocks, rising 100 to 300 feet, above the surface of the 
sea, without containing a single vestige of corals, either enclosed or lying 
upon it, there it is probable that it is older than the formation of corals. 

(5.) Living as well as dead coral stocks form nowhere, in the Red 
Sea, high layers and rising one upon another ; they give only the simple 
coating of most submarine rocks. The height of the coral stocks was 
often only 1 to 2 feet ; nowhere, as far as could be ascertained, more than 
14 fathom according to the magnitude of the several masses of rock. 
Thus it appears that the magnitude, generally ascribed to coral stocks, 
by Ruoy and Gaimard, of 25 to 30 feet exceeds those of the Red Sen by 
double. 


* The grains of the dolomitish conglomerate, of whicb, together with gypsum, 
consists the elevated island Tiran, which forms also mountains on the neighbouring 
coast, near Sherm el Sheik, not far from Ras Mohammed, are in the latter place 
covered with a thin black coating of manganese, wherefore the colour of Ше moun- 
tain near Ras Mohammed is black. Is this the spot which Burkhard considered 
volcanic? Moreovor the minoral contains iron ore. 


45e 
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According to Forster there are a few coral stocks іп the South Sea 
which rise 3 fathoms above the surface of the water; this may serve аз a 
scale for the possible height of euch layers in the Southern Qcean. 


Just as one forest does not continue to grow upon the other, even 
when the first trees die, and are left to themselves, or disappear in sand 
a3 is the case with primeval forests, and as the vegetable earth is little 
when compared to the forest, just so appeared to me the natural relations 
of corals and their soil. 


(6.) Only rocky soil was covered witb a thick coating of corals, and 
we found no corals in sand, except a few paltry ones which were washed 
uponit by the waves. Magazines of live corals, which I had established 
on the sandy coast near Tor, died in a couple of days. 


It is true we often found thin layers of a white sand, upon the coral 
reefs, between the several coral blocks ; but the corals which were lying 
upon them loose were not many. It is likely they were broken off, either 
by the deeny of their basis, or by the motion of the waves, or they were 
developed upon dead fragments. This sand is not stirred by the waves, 
nnd appears to be a slight precipitate of the sea water, after much agita- 
tion of great storms: it is perfectly harmless, because it is inconsiderable, 
and cannot easily be stirred up by the waves on account of the surround- 
ing corals. Many fungi, Holothuri, and sea-fishes, are found in these 
places. 


(7. We noticed 110 different species of coral animals in the Red 
Sea ; the number of all the various species, which are hitherto discovered 
there, amounts to 120, consequently nearly a third of all living coral ani- 
mals of the earth which are accurately known.* 


* (а) Respecting these various forms I have given, in a former treatise, on the 
coral animals, more accurate communications, and there [ have endeavoured to 
elicit, and to confirm, by the most particular examinations, the more genera! results 
communicated in the present paper. Тһе whole family of the proper coral animals 
(with one mouth,) which were gradually divided into 158 different species, and had 
been mixed up with totally heterogeneous animals and plante, I reduced to 80 
epecies, after a minute examination and comparison of their structure and develop- 
ment; they might perhaps be reduced to less, if some species were made sub-species. 
Still I thought it more important to distinguleh the familles, where tbey represented 
a distinctly developed whole, than to endeavour to prove and show thoroughly the 
oneness of the principle of division. Іп a historical point of view, everywhere nature 
is not developed by the reason of man, but human reason is enlarged and unfolded 
by nature, whose foundation is deeper and stronger than all Из systems. Thus it 
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(8.) Accurate observation of the peculiar structure of the several 
forms of coral animals, makes it evident that all those, that principally 


appeared to me more correct, and more advantageous, for science, not to sketch 
а logica! scheme, and arrango under it the natural objects, whose groups in 
that case would fall asunder without any bond, ша later necessary altera!iun 
of that scheme, and would offer no firm basis for future investigation; but to 
form small groups of families, according to logica! principles, which were arranged 
from several minutely examined forms, and which might afford a firmer basis for 
future systematic experiments. Thus the systematic view, which is given by me in 
their individual parts, is most accurate and to be depended upon; and the above 
divisions are mere characters taken a potiori of gradually larger and more compre- 
hensive groups. They might be altered, in the progress of science, without the 
material, which they contain in themselves, falling to the ground being unsupported, 
ав is the case if the Actinia are placed near the Echinoderma, and the Tethya, 
Spongi, &c. near the corals, or the Cellepora and Millepora are united. 


(b) The segregation of limestone from coral animals is, where it forms 
something like regular leaves, small sticks, &c; а support of the muscular 
system with its sinews, and a separation of its vessels, just as in all other animale. 
Thus are the bones of шеп and mammalia, the broad shells of the multimuscular 
Bivalva and the Columella, together with the spiral shell of the unimuscular univalve, 
which is connected with it, Sometimes, but very rarely, it is a secretion of the 
system of the skin, as the scales of fish, without baving any direct connection with 
muscles and sinews. The inner Lamella, which, in the cross-cut of the Actionis, 
form the rays, are evident long muscles with long flbres, which, in thelr position 
and relation to the body, perfectly correspond to the stone lamella of the stone 
corals, which are covered with thin fibrous skins, and consequently appear to give 
the supports of such musculous skins. The axis ofthe Teidea and Согрооша 
Stands in the same relation with the cover of the univalve snails, which, ав Oken 
already observed, seems to conlain the germs of the other half of the bivalve shells. 
In bivalves I am inclined to consider every simple thorough going mascle as two 
directly opposed to each other, which meet on account of their common vessels іп the 
centre of the animal. I shall not further enter upon this field of speculation, which 
must be more cultivated, by farther direct observations of the particulars of the 
vessela; but I thought that, by placing together these resemblances, I could lead to 
some causal relations of the phenomena іп the segregation of limestone, which it 
would be desirable still more accurately to examine and correct. Of course I 
cannot presume to predict, whether a more intimate knowledge of the process of 
the separation of limestone, may be more easily obtained by а more minute 
observation of it in mammalia, or whether the coral animals might not be 
prefcrable for this purpose. But as the greatest auccess may be expected, where 
necessarily the most intense attention ja directed towards the minatest parts, I am 
inclined to believe that the coral animals, or shells, will solve the riddle sooner than 
the larger mammalia, which bewilder the observer. 
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form masses of stone, are quite incapable of erecting strong walls, in or- 
der to defend themselves against the breakers, as Forster imagined. The 
coral animals do not live in stone pipes, and do not build like termitee[?] 
or wasps, a common house, or nest, * in order to protect themselves. 

They are also not like oysters defended by stone covers ; all genuine 
and influential stone corals bave outwardly the soft animal body, and the 
dendritical or spherical stone-scaffold forms the inner bones, or the lower 
foot. In order, therefore, to erect walls for coral basins, a few species of 
the соға! animals would be obliged to expose their homogeneous naked 
body to the whole force of the breakers ; and, as it were, to sacrifice 
themselves for the rest. Тһе homogeneous soft quality of the body 
leads us rather to infer, that the pernicious influences will also produce, 
in all, homogeneous effects. It is true the organ corals, on account of 
their stone-epidermis, live as it were in stone cases ; but even these are 
not fond of great breakers, and are also more delicate and brittle than 
many others of inconsiderable size. 


(9.) Conflicting opinions are found among travellers, that accord- 
ing to some, coral animals shun the breakers, according to others delight 
in them, or that certain forms are fond of them ; and it is according to 
our observaticns that in general, living coral animals do not shun but 
love the breakers. In very calm basins we found more Tange, (sea 
weed,) than coral, tut less beautiful and in less numerous forms than on 
lofty rocks and reefs ; in protected sandy places we met with more sea 
weed : (their forms were similar to the Zostera and Thucagrostia of the 
Furopean seas, but often peculiar, viz. the species of Barkania, not un- 
like the Halophila of the South Sea, and Schizotheca Hemprichi, а 
form quite peculiar to the Red Sea, with a large case divided into many 
parts containing generally four seeds ; and with leaves resembling those 
of the Thucagrostis. Пешев singular Lostera бл аба of the Red 
Sea is included in the Barkania ) 


We saw the largest and most beautiful corals always om the outer 
edge of the coral reefs, but they were rarely branchy, mostly Daedalina. 


е It is true, Ellis, the first accurate observer, defends himself against Baster, 
by asserting that he has not imagined nests but skins; but the one comparison, as 
well as the other, does not apply to coral animals in general. It appears, in fact, 
that Ellis imagined the coral stock to be a Convolut of Serpula pipes, an arbitrary 
aggregate of many individual animals, among which also oyster banks are to be 
reckoned. But Ше coral stock ін sumething altogether differeat from these things. 
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Close to the perpendicular outer edge, which is quite flooded by breakers, 
we found branchy forms in greatest perfection ; at а short distance from 
the outer edge, the specimens were much smaller. 

Rocks that rise perpendicular, from the bottom, above the surface of 
the sea, onwhichthe surge beats violently, have no coating of corals ; but, 
however perpendicular they may rise from a great depth, all those that do 
not reach the surface of the water, and consequently allow the waves to 
break over them, are covered with corals. This latter circumstance по 
doubt must much diminish the intensity of the agitated water; but this 
appears by no means to incovenience the coral animals, which seem on 
the contrary to like it, as it prevents the stagnation of decayed matter. 

(10.) The coral animals are by no means soft, while in the water, 
or when young, and grow hard as they get older, or when exposed to the 
air ; though there are some forms which are always soft, and never grow 
hard, and there are others which, on account of a certain inner formation 
of bone, are alwavs hard and have never been soft, except in embryo. 
These two classes of coral animals resemble each other very much in their 
outward form, so that inexperienced people continually confound them. 
Still all hard corals, with the exception of Ше organ-coral, (a single genus 
of 86 genera containing 3 of the whole 386 species) have a soft coating, 
which alone properly speaking constitutes the animal itself, or at least its 
essential part. "This soft, very thin, and jelly like animal body, which 
forms the coating of the stone corals, often extends itself to & great 
length, and shows feelers like threads and fringes, capable of withdrawing 
themselves, though sometimes these are wanting altogether. Further, this 
soft animal, which is variously organized, is capable of withdrawing itself 
into the starlike cavitiesof itsinner scaffolding ofbones, and may outward- 
ly lie so close as to appear like a very thin, scarcely perceptible, slimy 
coating of the stone. Other forms are altogether without any stone ker- 
nel, but possess still greater capability of contracting and expanding 
themselves, so as often to excite admiration ; and may, in regard to this 
strange and wouderful phenomenon, be called metamorphosis, although 
not in the strict sense of this word ; consequently all accounts of the me- 
tamorphoses of corals are only erroneous or fabulous. 

(11) Living corals of the Red Sea do not exist at great depth. Al- 
ready, ша depth of 6 fathoms, we found often not a single coral, though 
the less deep border of the island, or reefs close by, contained a great 
many. Also the pearl fishers of Yemen and Massava assured me, that 
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in а depth of 9 fathoms, there were no corals, in fact nothing but sand. 
We could not enter into more particular inquiries. Itis true Ellis tells 
us that the Greenlandish Umbellularia Encrinus was caught in а depth 
of 236 fathoms, and where it is probable that it did not live alone. Re- 
peated observations must show whether these whale-fishing accounts of 
Captain Adrian were not somewhat inaccurate. 

(12.) The opinion of a natural dying off of whole beset cone of 
coral animals, at certain periods, in order to serve as а basis for fresh- 
developing generations, agrees no less with their physiological condition, 
and our experience, than the belief that they continue to grow when 
covered with sand, and that their growing one upon another is without 
the death of those thatlie below. The latter is sometimes the case, but 
only with moss animals, and Sertularina. 

(13.) Itis evident that, perhaps with the exception of a few sands, 
the surface of the islands of the Red Sea is rather in a state of decay 
than of growth. We found nowhere, іп the Red Sea, coral walls 
accumulated by the surge and resembling the sands in their existence, as 
said to be so common in the Indian Ocean. 

(14.) Тһе соға! animals, which encircle, like a garland, the submarine 
foot of the islands, appear to spread over them where wind and waves gra- 
dually diminish the smaller islands ; and thus hinder their further decay, 
where such hastaken placea littlebelow thesurface ofthe water. Thusthe 
coral banks of the Red Sea rise not from the bottom till a little below the 
surface of the water, as generally believed of the coral reefs of the Indian 
Ocean ; and all coral banks appear to have been small flat islands ; whose 
upper parts were partly decayed, partly blown away, and at last flooded, 
till on account of corals gradually covering them in а single layer, like 
plants іп sands, they preserved an almost equalheight. Ifthe foundation 
of these islands had been a hard granite or gneiss, in place of a soft modern 
limestone, which may often be called nothing else but sand cemented, and 
raised by volcanic agency, I have no doubt but that, in similar formations, 
they would, instead of forming submarine coral banks, have continued lofty 
rocks, which the farther such extend into the sea become more isolated, 
(as I had а short time ago an opportunity of observing to my surprise in 
the Norwegian rocks, which in their appearance wonderfully resemble 
those coral banks). Add to this the tabular shape of the coral banks of 
the Red Sea evidently appears to be the result of the horizontal stratifi- 
cation of their soft foundation (the Norwegian rocks, which are not stra- 
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tified, but hard and indented, are merely rounded) ; on the other hand the 
numerous small funuel-like volcanoes of the South Sea appear, according 
to many existing observations, which agree in the main, to be the founda- 
tion of those coral rocks, and to have contributed to their circular shape. 

If every gale of wind filled with sand the middle part of the circular 
coral reefs of the South Sea, most favourable to corals, the coral animals 
would die, like а forest overwhelmed with sand ; but, from what I have 
observed, it does not appear consistent with the nature of coral animals 
to suppose that these middle parts ore filled up by more than one layer 
of corals. 

The corals never seemed to like places where sea water has been ren- 
dered muddy by loose sand ; they always preferred places where the wa- 
ter was clear and transparent. And ав far яв I am aware there are no 
direct observations made, proving the existence of evidently preserved 
strata of corals being cemented and standing one on another, which, in 
undisturbed growth, at a former period have covered either a plain, ог 
filled up a hollow place, and afterwards become accessible, by being raised 
through volcanic activity. 

Thus it appears that the corals do not produce new islands but рге- 
serve them in a wonderful manner ; and that they are ornaments to those 
already in existence, exhorting to caution, exciting admiration, affording 
instruction, and giving proof of much life and activity in the aea. 


The sea may collect, in immense heaps,atits bottom, the earthy remains 
of sca animals, shells, pricks of sea urchins, serpula-pipes, coral stones, 
an.) small fragments of them, forming out of them sand and masses of 
rock, which areraised here and there by volcanic activity ; while livecorals 
may also, comparatively speaking, occupy the first rank among animals 
which secrete limestone, and, in regard to this process, may be worthy of 
very particular attention, as they no doubt exercise to a very high degree, 
by indirect operation, that influence on the surface of the earth which 
excites our wonder and admiration in the formation of limestone. But 
according to what laws it is possible, that such small organized bodies, 
containing but very little limestone-earth, (according to Vogel nbout 
0-02 per cent.) should secrete such immense masses of carbonate of lime 
is а question not yet solved by the efforts which have been hitherto 
made. 

Repeated researches in those regions may develope whether the low 
edges of craters, formerly higher than the numerous groups of small vol- 
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canoes in the South Sea, would not, without the covering of live corals, 
have been long ago entirely swept away by the sea; and whether the 
proper activity volcanoes would occasionally not have filled up the 
middle basins, and, by after decay, rendered them fit for vegetative and 
animal life, but oftener left them, for ages, unfilled up, and quite at the 
disposal of corals to build upon. 


On the additional knowledge of great organic life in the smallest 
space obtained by the improvement of the Microscope. 


Already, in former lectures, I have endeavoured to illustrate the orga- 
nization of Infusoria as the smallest animals, and have expressed my con- 
viction that these small moveable bodies, scarcely visible to the naked eye 
or quite invisible, and which, up to the present time, people were inclin- 
ed to consider as gradually decreasing in structure, though capable of or- 
ganization, are in themselves nothing but matter either organized in the 
məst simple manner, or altogether exempt from organization. These 
small bodies, I say are distinctly and without any exception, very much 
complicated and organized. 


These relations of organic life, proved to exist not only in Rotatoria, 
but also in all the principal forms of those that are designated, by Otto 
Frederic Mueller, 4nimalcula Infusoria, made it even necessary to 
divide these Infusoria, by thorough going physiological characters, into 
two distinct and separate classes, and inquite a different manner from what 
has been attempted by some Naturalists. І did not like to place a class 
of Infusoria in juxtaposition of a class of Rotatoria, but rather prefer- 
red to retain the term Infusoria in both lists of forms, distingrished by 
me on accouut of the similarity of their manner of living, both being 
observed in infusions. Itis true the term Infusoria does not now 
appear to be suitable for either, but itis no doubt a convenient term for 
the whole, аз Mueller found it, and nature pointed out. 


The characters by which both classes of animals, formed of Mueller's 
Infusoria, have been organically distinguished, consisted according to my 
former observations, of the following relations to each other :— 


Rotatoria. Polygastrica. 
(Mueller’s  Trichoda, Vorti- (Mueller’s  Trichoda, Vorti- 
cella, Brachiona, фс.) cella, Kolpoda, Monada, $c.) 


1. Particular whirl organs, with- 1. No particular whirl organs, 
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out the whirl faculty in the rest of and altogetherexempt from thewhirl 

the body, or the simple rim of the faculty of the whole body, or of a 

mouth. few not farther distinguished spots, 
or of the simple rim of the mouth. 


2. Simplegut with,or without, 2. А gut divided into many 
а stomach ; always with a mouth, stomach-like cells, without a peculiar 
and a peculiar backside, sometimes backside, (i. e. many stomnchs in the 
with false guts, mostly with evident mouth without a gut,) or a gut cover- 
chewing apparatus, and teeth. ed with many stomachs, in the shape 
of bunches of grapes, with a mouth, 
and a peculiar backside, without any 

chewing apparatus. 


3. One to four red pointson 3. Points rare, often wanting 
the forepart rather more or less. altogether. 


4. Propagation only by dis- 4. Propagation by inner, very 
tinctly large but not numerous eggs, small, and numerous grains (eggs?), 
with shells without self-division. апа (sometimes threefold) self-divi- 

sion: viz. spontaneous length and 
cross division, and formation of blos- 
soms. 


5. А complete, according to 5. No distinct Gynandrismus, 
organic nature, possible and most still evident periodical formation of 
probable, Gynandrismus. grains, in the inner part of all indi- 

viduals (eggs 7), and their secretion 
(bringing forth) Anandrismus. 


The above mentioned observations have made it, undoubtedly, most 
probable, that the organizaticn of animal bodies, and inthe direction of the 
smallest space, within the limits of human comprehensiveness, dwindles 
by no means quickly down to inorganic matter, as it has been hitherto 
generally thought ; but demonstrates a very clear and distinct character, 
even in such small animal forms, which, on account of their diminutive- 
ness, are perfectly invisible to the naked eye. I indulge the hope that 
a more recent observation, in which I have been eminently successful, 
wil be particularly interesting at the present time, asit opens up a new 
circle of organs in the smallest animal forms, while it confirms the results 
which have been formerly come to. 
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Mr. Chevallier's microscope, which is very excellent, and which I have 
hitherto used, afforded me, at 8 inches visual range, and without inconve- 
nience, only & magnitude 215 times in diameter, which might be increased 
by elongation of the tube however ; but it is inconvenient and renders ob- 
servation fatiguing at an equal visual range of 380 times, or in measuring 
the objects in their true horizonal situation, 7. e. at a longer visual range 
to the linear magnitude of 800 times. It then occurred to me that still 
stronger and more convenient magnitudes would lead to а more accurate 
knowledge of the physiology of the smallest organic bodies. I tried 
whether І could use, for these observations, the microscope of Mr. Ploessle 
of Vienna, which was Intely purchased here by the Academy, and which 
is somewhat clearer than that of Chevallier's, and far excels it in magnify- 
ing power ; but I found an invincible difficulty inthe minute, almost cvan- 
escing, focal distance of the Jens of the objects in its greatest magnitude, 
and inwhich I was particularly interested. Neither by small pieces of glass, 
nor of mica, could I make an imprint of very small objects ; and it was 
quite impossible to observe through it Infusoria іп water; because the 
lens, which touched the water drop, necessarily a little convex, attracted 
ihe water to the rim of its enclosure, and too flat uncovered small surfaces 
of water evaporated too rapidly. In consequence I made no fresh dis- 
coveries with the improved microscope of Ploessle, which proved very 
useful in observing other objects. 


At last on my repeatedly expressed desire of making such observa- 
tions, and probably also at the request of other friends of this cause, the 
mechanic work-shop here of Mr. Pistor, well known by its scientific ac- 
curacy, offered under the personal direction of its head, to make achro- 
matic microscopes, on Selligue’s principle of combining several object 
lenses, which is the same upon which the microscopes of Chevallier and 
Ploessle are made ; and Mr. Shick, by his highly distinguished technical 
skill, succeeded, after accurate and attentive experiments, in producing а 
microscope, the first of its kind, according to certain rules of combining 
lenses calculated upon the refractory power of glass. I found this mi- 
croscope of such excellence, that I was obliged to confess that among all 
with which I was acquainted, this was the most suitable for the purpose of 
examining the smallest organic parts. In it regard was paid to а sug- 
gestion of mine that it would be necessary to make it of a convenicnt size, 
neither too small пот too large, with a local distance of at least near } line, 
in its greatest magnifying power, (in order to be able to apply both pres- 
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sure and water upon the smallest bodies). Тһе construction of the in- 
strument being convenient and light, and for this reason not very 
expensive, several oculars, without an extension of the tubus, allowed а 
magnitude of little less than 1000 times in diameter at a visual distance 
of 8 inches ; which by tne application of a still more powerful ocular 
glass, or ѓибиз, or both together, might be mpre than doubled and extend- 
ed во far, that the light, verging to obscurity, might still permit one to 
distinguish the adumbrations of small bodies. Тһе terminus of twilight, 
in optic appearances, with the present apparatus, does not appear to 
excecd by much a linear magnitude of 3000 times, at least not to reach 
the double, whilst t^e terminus of light lies between 1000—2000 linear 
magnitude. 


At the same time Mr. Shick made a more powerful ocular glass to fit 
my microscope of Chevallier ; which, at the visual distance of 8 inches, 
and without extracting the £ubus, increased its magnifying power to 525. 
times in diameter; but with extracted fibus and equal visual distance, 800 
times ; when measured in the level of the objects, the linear magnitude 
of the microscope excecded a thousand times. 

The result of several experiments, made with this new optic power, 
on the smallest organized bodies, was, as I have good reason to hope, 
quite astonishing. Ву looking through this improved microscope, I 
discovered immediately, in the Infusoria which happened to lie near me; 
distinct indented organs of mastication, аз in the mouth of the Kolpoda: 
Cucullus of Miller, which is one of the most common small Polygastrica. 
This discovery was the more interesting as it formerly appeared that the 
Polygastrica possessed a certain greater simplicity in their organic for- 
mation than the Rotatoria, and the power of the system of nourishment, 
indicated by evident warts and teeth, was not a small argument for the 
more intensive organic formation ofthe Rotatoria, than of the Polygastrica 
This notion has not only been removed by the discovery of teeth in Kol- 
рода, but in this respect the case is quite reversed, as there are now 
Polygastricd which possess several teeth, and consequently in one respect 
more developed organs of mastication than the Rotatoria. While the 
greatest number of teeth, observed in the Rotatoria is only 12, Kolpoda 
Cucullus has evidently 16 teeth, which are placed in the form of a hollow 
cone, growing narrower invertedly, or like a net, and form the entrance of 
the mouth. It may also be compared to ап open Mossperistom. Thus. 
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in this respect, the above-mentioned character, which has been given also 
to the whole class of these animals, is to be altered. 


At the same time I found another result which was in similar respects 
interesting. I clearly discovered, even in very small Monades, as I have 
already mentioned in former communications, regular red spots which are 
never wanting in the forepart of many Infusoria, which are, we have 
reason to believe eyes. Тһе smallest Monades, which I have hitherto 
examined, had intheir dinmetera length of 1:92 of a Parisian-line. With 
the aid of the new discovery of magnifying power, I immediately dis- 
covered two species in a new class of Polygastrica, of which the larger is 
only 504 lines in diameter, but the less not more than 1,500, and conse- 
quently belongs to the smallest of all Monades, which сап beobserved, but 
which still evidently show the mark of such eyes. (*) 


Art, П1.— TÀhe History of the Kalhora family of Sindh, de- 
scended from Abbas, the uncle of Mahomed the Prophet, 
and commonly called Abbasides. By the late Captain James 
MoMvunpo. Presented by the Secretary. 


INTRODUCTORY NOTICE. 


Тһе posthumous papers of the late Captain MeMurdo, hitherto pub- 
lished, will be found in the Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society of 


* Other discoveries have been made quite recently. A large number of Poly- 
gastrica Infusoria have a mouth armed with 20 teeth. In Paramecium Auralia and 
also in many other species, I have discovered two large starlike and contractile 
organs in the inner part of the body, which again lead to a new circle of organs іп 
Polygastrica Infusoria and in many Rolatoria ; also in Hydatina I observe two inner 
rows of small finlike, tremulous organs, which were hitherto quite unknown ; again 
І discovered, by stronger magnifying power, in Euglena Viridis and some other 
forms, a long proboscis (almost as long as the whole length of the body) which before 
I never could observe, because the magnifying power, which was then at my dis- 
posal, was not sufficient to muke it nppear. А more detailed account of these rela- 
tions of oryaulc life have been luid before the Academy, and forms a third paper, on 
the kaowledge of organic life in the smallest space, with plates, which has been con- 
sidered worthy by the Academy to be iuserted in the next volume of their publications. 

Thus it appears that these fresh discoveries confirm the opinion that th» limit of 
the strongest organic life, in the direction of the smallest space, is both to be looked 
for, and to be admitted in much narrower spaces than could be hitherto observed by 
the human eve. 
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Great Britain and Ireland, and іп the Bombay Geographical Transac- 
tions. Among the many subjects of interest, to which the energetic 
mind of this enterprizing and intelligent officer was early directed, none 
appear to have occupied more of its attention than the ancient and mod- 
ern history of Sindh, embracing the resources and productions of the 
count-y, with the state ofthe river Indus. About the year 1812, and 
soon after our author had been appointed Agent for Kach affairs, he 
began to collect all the Persian books procurable on the history of Sindh ; 
while several tracts, on the parganahs and towns of this province, and 
the different tribes of inhabitants, were expressly written for his informa- 
tion. Most of these Persian bovks and tracts, after Captain McMurdo’s 
death, came into the possession of Mr. Norris, late Chief Secretary at 
Bombay, who presented them to the present Editor: and as no authentic 
information, on the state of ancient Sindh, beyond what these contain, seems 
to be now procurable, it may be useful to enumerate the several works 
from which may be collected the history of Sindh. Captain McMurdo 
was sanguine, in his anticipations, that if the libraries and records of 
the families at Bhakkar were open to research, a considerable addition 
might be thereby made to our stock of knowledge on thissubject. No 
good reason, for such expectations being ever realized, seems to exist : 
for since the conquest of the country by the English, Captain Postans 
and others have vainly endeavoured to recover the lost authorities, if in- 
deed such were ever in existence. Those which have come down to us 
were chiefly compiled in the reign of Akbar ; and among them, that most 
esteemed, is the Tarikhi-Sindh by Мі» Maasüm, a native of Bhakkar, 
and the well known able associate of Nizam-ad-din Ahmad Bakhshi ; 
who compiled the excellent general history of India, called the Tubkat- 
i-dAbari. On the subject of the ancient history of the province, and its 
enrly conquest by the Mahomedins, (A. D. 712,) Мі» Maasüm bor- 
rowed from a book called Ше Chach Namah,written by .4li-bin- Hamid, 
the son of 4bibikr of Kufa in Arabia; and those following him have 
imitated his example, without adding to our information. Besides this his- 
tory, used by Captain MeMurdo in compiliug his account of Sindh, there 
was another, quoted frequently, to which it seems he had been much 
indebted, namely the history, called Thofat-al-Ikram. It was missing 
at his death and not found among his books ; hut since the conquest of 
Sindh, and consequent plunder of Hydrabad, the Editor has been fortu- 
nate enough to obtain an excellent copy of this history, which appears to 
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have belonged to the library of the 4mirs. Should leisure admit, he 
intends at no distant time to present, in the pages of this journal, the 
ancient history of the country, during the period it was connected with, or 
ruled by, Bactrians, Parthians, and Indo-Scythians, connecting such 
with the age of the first Mahomedan invasion ; where he will have re- 
course for information to the Persian works now mentioned, and to the 
papers of Captain McMurdo. 


The portion of Sindhian history here given to the public is modern, 
and appears to have been in a great measure compiled from a book call- 
ed Wakeiati Sindh, being an account of the family of Kalhora, who rul- 
ed the country previous to the rise of the 4mirs of the Talpura family. 
It was written by a Fakir and relates the actions of Miyan Mahomed 
Миғаа Рав Khan, otherwise entitled Sirbáland Khan, who and his 
other brothers, then struggling for power, were sons of the Kalhora, other- 
wise entitled KAáda Yar Khan II. Its narrative commences with the 
year of [Iejirah 1166, and month of Zelhijah, being the end of Septem- 
ber and beginning of October A. D. 1753, at which time Sindh was in- 
vaded by Ahmad Shah Abdalli, king of Afghanistan: an account of 
which will be found in Mr. Elphinstone’s Kabul. Any information on 
the site of Manstira or statistics of Sindh, by officers now in the province, 
will be gratefully acknowledged by the Asiatic Society. 


JAMES Bin», Sec. 


Before pursuing the general history of Sindh, from the period when 
Khida-Yar-Khan assumed the Government of the province, it becomes 
necessary to trace the annals of the family from its orgin ; as it cannot 
but be interesting to know the events, which gradually led to the ag- 
grandizement of the KalAoras. It is to be regretted, that on this sub- 
ject, the early Mahomedan writers have not left historical materials, suf- 
ficient to gratify curiosity ; but the following pages contain all the inci- 
dents connected with the founders of the family, that I have been able to 
discover. 


A descendant of Abbas, named Miyan-Odhanna, appears to have re- 
sided in Mekran, where he was held in great estimation for his virtuous 
and religious life ; and in a manner not uncommon in the annals of the 
Mahomedan faith, attracted numerous followers ; some of whom from 
ignorance, and others perhaps from less innocent motives, represented 
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him in the light ofa superior being. The adherents of the Miyan in- 
creasing, became in due time a distinct body of men under the appella- 
tion of Odhanna ; and were perhaps proprietors of land in Мейгал. 
The temporal authority of the Miran was handed down from father to 
son as an inheritance, which, in proportion as the branches of the family 
incrensed, became less valuable, and more open to litigation. It is ac- 
cordingly ascertained that in the fifth generation from Miyan-Odhanna, 
a descendant named Gor Thill, separating from the original stock, pass- 
ed to the enstward, accompanied by a horde of followers, and established 
himself in Кай: abela, * upon the ruins of the Gufar tribe, whom he 
expelled. 


Gor Thall was succeeded in his rights and privileges, whatever they 
might have been, by his son BAill, whose memory is still preserved іп 
the fort of В аз, and a celebrated mausoleum called the Moti Майб:- 
rah; both of which are works of considerable extent, and from which 
we may presume that this chieftain was vested with the civil government 
of a tract of country adjoining Kahirabela. Оп the death of Gor, the 
succession was disputed by several brothers. Jhunia, who is connect. 
ed with the subject of this memoir, having attached to his регвоп а nu- 
merous train of followers, resigned his claim; and penetrating still further 
east fixed his abode at the village of Kambatha, where hia 
holy descent and the celebrity of his ancestors procured him 
а reception among the OdijaÀ + tribe. Неге Jhunia married the 
daughter of а Samma, named Dhera Pallah, who was the independent 
chieftain of Deb tl-Kangira, n connexion which probably added to the in- 
fluence of the holy man, and by which he had a son named Afahomed, 
from whom the sovereigns of the Kalhora dynasty derive their direct 
descent. : 


Kambatha. 


Mahomed, who succeeded to the fortunes of his father and family, 
A. H. вю. lived in the year 600 of the Hejirah, and the time when 
A.D. 1204 = Nasir-ad-din Kabachi governed in the north of Sindh, 
and would seem to have acquired a greater degree of influence and repu- 


е At present the capital of а Mekran chieftain styled Jam. Gyjar Rajputs 
are still known іп Kach and Sindh; and there is besides a description of Gujar 
omong Mahomedans іп Kach. 

+ This tribe is etill known іп Sindh. They resided in the Sammawathee 
Parganah. 
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tation, than had yet been enjoyed by his family. Several tributary chief- 
tains, noticed in the history of this period as powerful zemindars of the 
country, give their daughters in marriage to Mahomed, who was thus 
introduced to the Court of Multan, where he was held in high respect, 
and received grants of land with other immunities in the BAeralá par- 
ganah, * adjoining that of Lahiri. Неге he fixed his Jhunia ad- 
herents in a town which he named JAunabela, but ultimately died and 
was interred at КатбайЛа. Mahomed left eighteen sons by different 
wives, all of whom had numerous progeny; and from the branches 
named Daud and Laskar, the two powerful tribes of Daud Putra 
and Lashar have their origin. 


From this period the members of the /Лиліл family appear to have 
sunk into comparative obscurity, and it was not until the ninth genera- 
A. Hors, tion that it was revived in the person of Ядат Shak 
A.D. 1558. about the year 965 + of the Hejirah, from which date the 
А 0.1957. fortune of the Kalhoras rose by progressive steps, and in 


two hundred years elevated them from the prayer-carpet to the throne. 


Adam Shah found himself by inheritance the leader of a numerous 
Miyan Adam sect of holy mendicants, established by his ancestors, and 
Shah. matured, in particular, by a religious fanatic named Mi- 
ran Mahomed Mehdi, 1 to whose partriarchal chair the subject of these 
pages was heir by a maternal claim. This sect resided іп the Chandéka 
West of | parganah, where in Ядат Shah's time they were joined 
Bhakkar. by the neighbouring tribes, who, enrolling themselves un- 
der the holy banners, surrendered, for the common benefit, a tract of 
land which they had before wrested from the Chandoi zemindars. In 
a few yenrs the sect was so much extended that it became necessary to 
adopt some means of maintenance more adequate to their wants than the 
precarious and limited contributions of the charitable, or of the chiefs in 
the vicinity ; and the first step to independence was the gift ofthe Chan- 


+ This occupies а tract of country to tbe east of the Indus, where Ше Sutlej 
and А осі unite. 

+ lat Miyan Mahomed, 34 Miyan Ibrahim, 3d Miyan Shah Mahomed, 4th 
Miyan Папа, 5th Miyan Tahir, 6th Miyan Khan, 7th Miyan Sahib, А Miyan 
Gogar, 9th Miyan Shah. я 


1 See account of the Mehdivis ; Bombay Transactions, Vol. II., page 28. 
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duka parganah to these mendicants by (һе КАвл Khanan,* when he 
sought the ЗЛай"з blessing. 


The Saints probably were sensible of the comforts attending worldly 
A. H. 1000. &cquirements, and they devoted all their energies to ex- 
A. D. 1592. tending their landed property. Whether with foresight of 

the future greatness of the family, or perhaps bya natural consequence of 
the effect of religion on uncultivated minds, the natives of Sindh, of all 
classes and descriptions, as if by common impulse, flocked to the beggars’ 
standard, contributing their money, lands, or goods, to the wealth and 
importance of the general body. These advances to power were made 
at the expense of the surrounding Zemindars ; who, naturally inimical to 
the further progress of such neighbours, excited the jealousy of the gov- 
ernor of Multan, and with the aid of his troops, the fakirs, as yet not 
hardened to warfare, were dispersed ; and the venerable Miyin Adam 
Shah put to death. 


The ЗЛай appears to have been confined in Мал for some time, and 
his adherents, like a proscribed race, sought refuge іп remote parts of 
the country where they were unknown. When the Míyán was execut- 
ed, however, a friend in the capital conveyed his body to Sakhar, * 
where, agreeably to his last request, it was committed to 
the dust. The same friend, proceeding to the retirement 
of his family, drew them from privacy and established Míyins Ibrahim 

Míyáns Ibrahim and Dazd, the two sons of the deceased, in the chair 
and раба. of their father, whilst the re-assured fakirs rapidly as- 
sembled in their former dwellings. It is highly probable that the reno- 
vation of the sect wus allowed by the government of the country, because 
the principal agent in the transaction was a civil officer of Mültan ; the 
chieftain of which perhaps regretted the death of ddam Shak, although 
the peace of the province and the existence of the government might 
have been subverted, unless some such severe example had been made. 


*Near Bhakkar. 


Daud was succeeded by his son Miyán-al-Y as, who died universally re- 
gretted; and his brother Míydn Skah Ali, commonly call- 
ed Sahib Mahomed, ascended the temporal throne of 
the family. Under this leader the fekire not only increased in numbers, 
but, by his prudence and judgment, their resources were multiplied in 
proportion. The Míyán encouraged his followers to cultivate the sur- 


Míyán-al- Y as. 


9 Тһе Commander-in-chief of the Delhi army іп the time of Akbar Shak. 
47е 
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rounding lands, and took a warm interest in every thing regarding this 
branch of government. He was aware that landed property would 
tend much to preserve the influence which his flock already possessed in 
the country ; whilst it would secure them the means of subsistence, un- 
der circumstances of adverse fortune. Іп pursuance of this policy а 
body of stout fakirs, having attacked the Zemindars of the 4бға * and 
Song t tribes, deprived them of their rights, and having driven them 
from the country, divided the land amongst themselves. Тһе acquisi- 
tion was followed by the cutting of the canal, known by the name of the 
Larkhana Nalla, à work executed by the industry of the sect who laid 
both banks under rich cultivation. 


The Abra Chiefs, who were Майотедалз, having in vain endeavour- 
ed to recover their inheritance, hnd recourse to the Moghal governor of 
Bhakkar, who once more punished the fakirs and slew their leader. On 
this occasion, however, many actions were fought, in which the religious 
fanatics were sometimes successful ; and, although ultimately defeated, 
they were inured to war and hardships, the benefit of which they after- 
wards experienced. 


Міуйт Shah Ali was slain, and succeeded by his son Nasir Mahomed, 
in the year 1068 of the Hejirah, under whom the sect 
med. assumed the character of a military bevy; and the 

A. H. 1068. famine and pestilence, which raged about this period 

A. D. 1658. in the province, perhaps facilitated the encroachments 
which they continued to make as opportunity offered. The Zemindars 
again appealed to the Subahdar of Bhakkar, who marching a force into 
the Chanduka district, compelled Miyén Nasir and his adherents to seek 
refuge in the sandy desert ; where, being in want of every necessary of 
life, he ventured from his retirement and dwelt on the borders of the in- 
habited country. The Moghal government con‘inued to threaten and 
overawe the fakirs. As the territory subject to the mendicants yielded 


Nasir Maho- 


ФА tribe originally inhabiting Sindh. It forms a member of the great Samma 
family. Some of the Abras became Mahomedans, whilst others adhered to the 
Hindu religion, and are met with in Kach. The district of Ағаға іп the latter 
country derives its name from the chief Abras. 


+ This tribe 4 believe to be extinct Ihave, however, met with individuals 
styling themselves Song. It was numerous before the Mahomedan conquest, 
and а tract of country took its name from them. The Semg are perhaps the 
Asangi of the ancients. 
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no publie revenue, the government was of course averse to their re-esta- 
blishment, and this dislike being in unison with that of the BAámias in 
general, a respectable army was detached to oppose the re-establishment 
of the fakirs. | 


А negociation was opened, and Мїуїп Nasir was induced to place 
his person in the power of the royal governor ; who sent him prisoner 
to the Court of Alamgir, whilst the unfortunate fakirs, deprived of 
their Chief, were attacked, and after some resistance dispersed to places 
of concealment and security. Inthe meantime the Ка Мога was a 
prisoner in Hindustan ; in which state it is probable he would have spent 
the remainder of his life, had not fortune favoured his escape ; and which 
having effected he reached the residence of his Ғата уыш safety. Nasir 
again led his followers into Sindh, and succeeded in establishing them ая 
before ; but having placed the former capital Tehri at the disposal of 

ва one of his trusty men, he founded Ше town of Khari ша 

ometimes — 
written Bhow- Strong natural position, in the Bhowar* district, where he in 
enir person fixed his abode. 


From this time, he successfully opposed the troops of Bhgkkar, un- 
der the Súbahdar in person ; but the ambitious and aspiring dispositiou 
of the Míyán brought upon him the jealousy of all his neighbours; whose 
intrigues for his overthrow were, however, generally defeated by his fore- 
sight and prudence. Whilst he continued, in this manner, by force 
to extend his territorial possessions, he farmed the parganah of LakAa- 
wat from the governor of Sehwan, which being followed by other ас- 
quisitions of a similar nature, the patriarchal authority began to assume 
the appearance of an organized government. 


Míyán Каз enjoyed the satisfaction of having founded, on a firm ba- 
sis, the fortunes of his family ; and after five or six years departed this 
life at an advanced age. 


Míyán Din Mahomed, the son of Nasir, succeeded his father ; but 

Miyén Día advantage of the change being taken by the Zemindars of 
Mahomed. — BAowanir, whose capital, Ға айрат, had been occupied 
by the Kalhoras, the new chieftain found himself involved in a war be- 
fore he was well seated in authority. The governor of Зем! led his 
troops to dislodge the fakirs, but after repeated defeat and disgrace, was 
superseded in cqmmand by an Amir named Sheikh Jehan, who was 
sent from India expressly to extirpate a sect, against which complaints 


29 
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were constantly submitted, to the great annoyance of the royal Court. 
Sheik Jehan, though aided by the SubaAdar of Bhakkar, was stil 
more unfortunate than his predecessor ; for having advanced indiscreetly, 
his camp was surprised in the night, and his troops being dispersed, were 
pursued by the Kalhoras, who slew the Sheikh, and harrassed the 
hasty retreat of Allah Yar Khan, the governor of Bhakkar. This 
action occurred at the village of Karela. 


Not long subsequent to the foregoing event, а sudden and unexpected 
irruption was made by the force of Kabz Khan Barrohi, who gain- 
ing considerable advantages over the Kalhoras, the latter sought and 
effected an accommodation, and the Barrokis retired to Kelat. Тһе 
Bhowanir tribe, in whose country the Kalhoras were settled, always 
uneasy under the yoke, and encouraged by the late disaster, rose in arms 
but were suppressed. The relict of their independence was subverted, 
and their lands entirely occupied by Din Mahomed, who was preparing 
to decide a quarrel with the Afghan governor of SAikarpür, when he 
was arrested by intelligence of the approach of prince Moaz-ad-din from 
Miltan to revenge the death and defeat of Sheikh Jehan. 


The Ка Кота, who was not wanting in foresight, deputed his brother 
with a respectable mission to make his peace with the prince. This 
embassy was completely successful, and Moaz-ad-din commenced his re- 
treat, when a headstrong and ignorant fakir, supposing the forbear- 
ance of the prince to proceed from fear, made an irruption into the Ma- 
tilla and Ouch districts, some villages of which he destroyed. This 
act, which was unauthorized by the Мул, brought upon the whole sect 
the vengeance of the Moghels ; who, countermarching, passed without 
opposition into their territory, and laid the capital KAari and other prin- 
cipal towns in rains. Din Mahomed had retired with his followers 
before the prince’s arrival ; and during the six months which the latter 
spent in the neighbourhood, found means to procure я pardon, and sur- 
rendered himself in the royal camp. 


Although the Ка Йога had submitted his person and cause to the 
mercy of Moaz-ad-dín, his followers, led by his brother Муал Far 
Mahomed, persisted in opposing the royal arms. А force was detach- 
ed against them, which was defeated in a desperate and bloody conflict 
on the banks of е river Ко.“ Тһе royalists on this occasion lost 


* This is perhaps some obscure stream. 
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Raja Сај Sing, by caste в Bhattia, and Raja 8иға) Mal, of Udhipér, 
two officers of high rank and estimation. The prince, probably con- 
tented with having laid waste the couatry, or perhaps unwilling to risk 
the reputation of his arms with so successful an enemy, retired with his 
court to Ми бан, where he placed М%убя Din Mahomed in confinement, 
and ultimately put him to death. 


Yar Mahomed, unable to regain the lost territories of his family, led 
Miyén Yar bis adherents towards Kelat : where the BarroAis at first 
Mahomed. received them as enemies, and a battle ensued, in which 
the flower of both armies were slain ; but an accommodation having been 
at length effected, the two sons of the Miy:'n were given in pledge for the 
peaceable behaviour of the emigrants, who were in return afforded an 
A. н. 111. asylum. This arrangement took place in the year of the 
A. D. 1699. Hejirah 1111. 


In А. H. 1113 Miyén Yar Mahomed was invited by the Surye* 

A.H. 1119. Chieftains to attempt the re-establishment of the family, 

A. D. 1701. gn offer which was accepted by the Miydn, who having per- 
suaded the Barrohis to second his efforts, joined his friends in the Bho- 
wanir districts, with a reinforcement of that tribe. A camp was form- 
ed at the town of Kakhan, where the KalAora with the heavy part of 
the equipment remained, uutil the Suryes conquered Мигурйг and Fat- 
tahpür from the Afghans, when Far Mahomed advanced to that quar- 
ter, whence he dimissed his Barrohi adherents. It is said, that the 
rapidity with which the natives of Sindh, (who are in general disciples 
of the KalAoras) assembled round his standard, was truly surprising. 
Successes followed each other with such rapidity, that the Miyéa, in a few 
months, was in possession of SAikarpár, (afterwards called KAüdabad,) 
the capital of a vast tract of country in which he fixed his residence. 


In the meantime the Suryes dispersed throughout the northern dis- 
(гісіз, several of which they forced the Afghans to resign; and their 
successes soon attracted the attention of Moaz-ad-din who still govern- 
ed in Мал. The governor of Sewi, in particular, represented the 
progress of the Suryes as extremely dangerous to that prince's authority 
and detrimental to the revenues of the province. The prince proposed 


* Зигув із Ше name of those Sindhisns who resided іп the district of Sirra 
and who were most fervent in their aitachment to the Kalhoras, whose cop- 
sequent misfortanes and banishment they sbared. 
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to march by a route which led through the 4/ghan territory, but being 
opposed by that tribe, he turned his arms from the original object, and 
having slain the 4/ghan governor, established his authority in белгі. 


Miyán Yar Mahomed, sensible of the folly of resisting so powerful 
an opponent, prudently deputed officers to the prince, and thus having 
made known the submission of their master, and his desire to become 
attached to the imperial government, the latter, after some hesitation, re- 
solved by a regular Firmán to confer on the Kalhora the Зибайдат of 
the districts which were known by the name of the Deras,* and the 
capital of which was Shikarpür alias KAáda^ad. In order to be in- 
vested, it was considered necessary that Par Mahomed should proceed 
to court, and he had actually commenced his journey, when he was met 
by the royal officers, who presented the Firmin (with the distinguish- 
ed title of KAáda Yar Khan) on the part of the Moghal government. 


We have hitherto seen this family alternately rising and falling to the 
two extremes of fortune ; one day possessing extensive territorial wealth 
and reputation, and the next reduced to the necessity of seeking the pro- 
tection and aid of the neighbouring chieftains. Although Міуіл Хаят 
and his successor had bravely struggled to secure independence and pow- 
er, their views were constantly thwarted from the circumstances of their 
object not only being unauthorized by the supreme government of the 
country, but directly adverse to its interests. The period had, how- 
ever, now arrived, when the Kalhoras were enrolled among the royal 
officers, and in virtue of that situation their authority became legiti- 
mate ; and henceforward therefore they will be found to rise rapidly both 
in dignity and stabiliy. 

Khida Yar Khan, uneasy at being surrounded by Moghal officers 
commandiag in separate districts, privately revolved in his mind a plan 
to extend his authority. The (Пепа of Sewi was held by an officer 
named Ghazi Khan t, who was by no means a favourite of the supreme 
government, but which was perhaps not in a?condition to enforce impli- 
cit obedience. Тһе Kalhora deputed a Baliichi to Miltan, where he 
procured a Firman for Set, which district he occupied after consider- 


* This word I believe signifies n district, town, or even a house or tent in Sindh; 
it »eems generally to mean a town or district. Derah or Dera isa word common 
all over Afghanistan. 


t The capital of his district is sometimes named the Dera of Ghazi Khan. 
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able difficulty. Тһе two young Sahib Zadahs, who had been left in 
hostage at Kelat, now joined their father at KAádabad, whence one of 
them was ordered to assume the management of елі. 


The property of the government and the popularity of the Kalhora 

A. H. 1193. Chiefs continued to increase. АБош the year of tbe Hejirah 

A. D. 711. 1123, when Nawab Shakar Khan quitted the province 
of Sindh, Khuda Yar Khan farmed the parganah of RápaA, and other- 
wise extended his rule by his success against the Daud Pitras ; a tribe, 
the origin and progress of which had been similar to that of the Kal- 
horas, to which it was at the time not inferior in any respect. А lapse 
of nine years now occurred without produciug any event of importance 
in the annals ofthe family. Тһе Jagir enjoyed a happy and beneficial 
tranquility, which was only partially disturbed by а war with the 
Jhokia tribe of Zemindars, and which having been brought to a success- 
ful conclusion, КАйда Yar Khan departed this life after a reign of 
eighteen years, distinguished no less for activity and prudence than by 
the signal success with which those were ultimately crowned. 


On the death of their father, his two sons, Nur Mahomed and Daid 
Khan, struggled for the succession. In the life time of Khuda Yar Khan 
these Sahib Zadahs had imbibed a jealousy of each other, which was 
founded and matured by the imprudence of the parent evincing an affec- 
tion for one of them in particular. This unnatural contest continued 
for three years, when Datd Khan threw himself on the mercy of his 
brother, who secured to him an ample and honourable provision. 


Nir Mahomed was not unmindful of the necessity of having his claim 
acknowledged by the Emperor, and succeeded so effectually, that, before 
the termination of the civil strife, he had procured from Mahomed Shah 
the title of Кида Yar Khan, and renewal of all the sannads held by his 
father. Some lands and villages had been illegally occupied by the Dad 
Pátras, and this tribe refusing to surrender theterritory alluded to, the 
Kalhora, under the authority of Mahomed Shah, attacked and subdued 
them. The lands were divided into four parts, two of which went to 
the original Jagirdar, one to the Рака Pétras, whilst the 4th and 
valuable division, bordering on his own districts, was retained by the 
Kalhora. 


In the year 1139, Khuda Yar Khan detached a force once more against 
the Раба Patras, and succeeded in shutting up the families and proper- 
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ty of that tribe in Derbela ; to which place he laid siege and would fi- 
nally have reduced the garrison to surrender, had not the Saiyads of the 
country interfered and concluded an adjustment of the dispute, by which 
the district of Маг, which had before been occupied by the Пай? Pú- 
iras, was transferred to the Kalhora. The cession of Ше tract in ques- 
tion, opened a free passage into the province of Mdltan, through many 
parganahs over which КАйда Yar Khan, in the two succeeding years, 
established his authority. Sehwan and its dependencies had about the 
same time been included in the Jagir through the kindness of the Em- 
peror Mahomed Shah, who was peculiarly favourable to the interests of 
this enterprizing family. 


The western frontier was proportionally extended, and a variety of 
Chieftains and Zemindars reduced, the names of whom, and that of their 
possessions, as they are obscure and almost unknown in the general his- 
tory of Sindh, I have considered it proper to omit. Аз sufficiently de- 
scriptive of the high place assumed by Khuda Yar Khan, it may be ob- 
served, that about the year now spoken of, with exception of Bhakkar, 
his control embraced the countries from the borders of МШ ал to 
those of Thatta. Inan eastern direction, it was bounded by the desert, 
whilst it extended over the Balüchi mountains westward, bordering on 
the dominion of the Kelat Barrohis, whose jealousy being excited, led 
to a war, in which much blood was shed. 


Some acts of violence on the part of Mir Abdullah Khan Barrohi, 
(who according to а historian, entitled himself the eagle of the moun- 
tains,) probably committed іп revenge for the attacks of the Kalhoras on 
Balichistan, which was orginally subject to Kelat, induced KAáda 
Yar Khan to take the field in person. The first fruit of the expedi- 
tion was the conquest of Kirta; a strong fort whence the Kalhora de- 
tached his troops into the Kelat territory, defeating those of that nation 
and slaying Kakar Barrohi, a relation of the chieftain. The same year 
peace was concluded, in which it was stipulated that the two Sahib Za- 
dahs, sons of Khuda Yar Khan, should be allied to daughters of the 
Ваттом family, a circumstance which shows the ascendancy of the 
Kalhoras. 


The ensuing year was distinguished by the bad faith of the Barrohis, 
who, unmindful of their recent engagements, made a sudden and de- 
structive irruption into the neighbourhood of Faridabad. Ж/йаа Yar 
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Khan moved to Larkhana, whence he detached a select body of Sindhi- 
ans under officers of reputation, to oppose Abdúllah Khan, who had en- 
camped his forces at the village of Chanderi. An action was here 
fought, in which the Barrohis were utterly routed, and their chieftain 
slain. An adjustment was ultimately effected, and guaranteed by the 
marriages of the Sahib Zadahs with ladies of the BarroAi family. 


In the year 1149 A. Н. the fortress of Bhakkar and its dependencies 
were delivered over to Khuda Yar Khan, who the following year was 
regularly invested with the government of the SábaA of Thatta ; which 
capital, as has already been related, was surrendered to the Kalhora by 
Nawab Sadik Кий Khan. 


The Kalhora dynasty has thus been traced from the prayer carpet 

А.Н. 1151. and head of a sect of mendicant itineranta to the sove- 

А. D. 1738. — reignty of Sindh. They were indebted for the rapid suc- 
cess which latterly marked their career, to the weakness of the Delhi 
government ; which, under Mahomed Shah, was totally incapable of aid- 
ing, or supporting its officers inthe distant provinces, of which perhaps 
Sindh was the most fickle. Rumours were at this time prevalent that 
Nadir Shah had in view the conquest of India; and it seems not im- 
probable that, from the partiality expressed by Mahomed Shah for 
Khida Yar Khan, hehad in view the attachment to his personof a family, 
which, from the paramount influence it possessed throughout Sindh, was 
better calculated to consolidate and employ resources in his defence, than 
his Indian officers, to whom the people were strangers both in language 
and manners. Such were the chief springs of the KalAora fortunes, al- 
though much must doubtless be attributed to the veneration in which the 
family was held on account of its holy descent. "These religious 
opinions tending to awe the public mind, in conjunction with worldly 
power, produced a singular and evident effect on the government and 
general features of the province. 


This new era of the Sindhian annals, asit may with propriety be styled, 
occurred at the moment when Nadir Shah threatened the eastern Mo- 
ghal empire, about the time when the mighty storm, which, after low- 
ering for two or three years, at length poured with resistless fury on 
the unfortunate throne of Delhi. The accession of the conqueror, to 
the throne of Persia, whose vast resources and ambitious mind had for 
some years been a subject of uneasiness to all the surrounding govern- 
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ments, having attracted from Ше firstthe attention of Када Yar Khan, 
he had assiduously courtedt he favour of Nadir Shah by regular and fat- 

А. Н. 1151. tering correspondence. Ор the investing and subsequent 

А.Р“. 1798. reduction of Kandahar, it was reported that a body of 
Persian troops would enter Sindh, on the projected invasion of Hindás- 
tan ; to meet any exigence that might occur, and for the security of his 
frontier, (һе Ка Йога remained in Larkhana, whilst he intrusted the 
newly acquired Sábah of Thatta to the management of his son Maho- 
med Murad Yab Khan, who assumed his charge late in this year. 


In the Delta of the Indus, and near the sea shore, two Chieftains still 
enjoyed independence ; namely, the Jam of Kakralla, a branch of the 
Затта family, and Rana Ajmal of Dhkaraja, by caste a Najamra and 
descendant of a family, which had preserved its inheritance through the 
many vicissitudes to which the province of Sindh had been subject for 
several centuries. These Chieftains had the command of the principal 
branches of the river Indus, in which their vessels exercised unlimited 
authority, and levied revenues arising from the trade passing up the 
streams. Whether the desire of adding to the revenue of the province, 
or, as is affirmed by some authors, to punish some acts of aggression 
which bad been committed by the boats on the river, led to the attack 
of these Chieftains, is not very clear; but the Sahib Zadahs had 
hardly reached Thatta when they declared war with the Kakralla and 
Dharaja Chiefs. 


The honour of his arms was at first tarnished by defeat; and the 
fleet of the enemy, sailing up the river, burnt and laid waste both shores 
as high as Thatta and Nasirpür. Оп Ше Sindhian army preparing to 
penetrate into the Delta the expedition was suddenly postponed, and Ми- 
rad Yar Khan recalled to aid the arrangements of his father. Nadir 
Shah was now making rapid strides to conquest, while engaged in the 
expedition which placed the empire of Indin at his disposal. When 
Khida Yar Khan heard of the cession by Mahomed Shah of all the 
countries to the west of the river Attock, including the Deras or division 
of SAikarpür, Bhakkar, Sewistan, Nasirpur, the Súbah of Thatta, 
and all which in fact composed the Ka/Aoras' dominion, he was over- 
whelmed with terror ; and, having despatched his family and property to 
Tehlar, deserted his country, and took refuge іп merkot (a fortress situ- 
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ated in the desert,) although the conqueror is said to have encouraged 
him to visit his presence by kind assurances of honour and protection. 


Nadir Shah appeared before Amerkot, and compelled the fugitive to 
surrender his person. He was carried prisoner to Larkhana, where 
the Skah was pleased to reinstate him in his dominions, on consideration 
of his paying a fine of one crore of rupees. His Majesty, however, de- 
prived the Kalhoras of Shikarpár and Sewi, the former of which he 
restored to the Datd Páítras, and the latter to Ше Afghans, whose 
possession it orignally was ; and having in this manner settled the affairs 
of Sindh, Nadir Shah commenced his return from Larkhana on the 
l Ith Moharam 1153 А. H. carrying in his train the two Sahib Zadahs, 
Mahomed Mirad Yab Khan, and Ghilam Shah Khan, as hostages 
for an annual tribute of twenty lakhs of rupees, which he imposed on the 
Shah Kuli province ; and in return for which acknowledgment, he 

Khan. bestowed on the Kalhora the title of Shah Kuli Khan. 


During the stay of Nadir Shah on the frontier, the Persians had 
dispersed throughout the country ; and, by their lawless and disorderly 
conduct, encouraged many of the mountainous tribes to commit excesses 
on the fertile and populous plains. To check this disposition and to 
punish the banditti, engaged the primary attention of Shah Kuli Khan ; 
who, appointing Sultan Samuttia to the government of Thatta, instruct- 
ed that officer to inflict a salutary chastisement, inthe first place, on 
the Shora tribe of Вайк ав of Míyánt, who had been foremost in the 
disturbances. Success attended the arms of Sultan Samuttia, who now 
directed them against the various troublesome tribes residing in the Wan- 
gah parganah,* subject to Kachgaum situated east from the capital. 

An army of Thamas Кий Khan approached the borders of Sindh, 

А.н. 1166. ostensibly to punish the Раџа Pátras ; but the Kulhora 

A.D. 1743. taking the alarm retired to а place of security, having pre- 
viously recalled his officers from their respective districts. А considera- 
ble interval now elapsed, during which there existed no government in 
the province, so that а system оҒапатсһу and confusion spread through 
the country to its utter ruin. Shah Кий Khan was at length once more 
induced to confide in the royal officers ; and proceeding to the camp, 
was permitted to resume his authority, on leaving his third son, Attar 
Khan, an hostage. 


* These tribes are Танас”, Togachi, Jhara, Sula, Kista, and До Sumrah. 
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The officer commanding in Thatta led a force to the southward, and 
A. H. 1157. attacked Jam Hotht, the chief of Kakralla, who, being 
A. D. 1744. gain, was succeeded by his relation Jam Mohar a protegé 

of the Kalhora family. The following year Shah Кий Khan, in per- 
A.H.1158. 800, conquered the fort of Sanchi, which was situated in 
А. D. 1745. the division called little Касл, and on the route to Ше 

larger province of that name. Тһе latter government, taking offence 
A.H.1159, at this attack, carried on a predatory warfare until it was 
A.D.1745. chastised in 1159 A. H. ` 


The conduct of Rana Ajmal of Dharaja, during the confusion con- 
sequent to Nadir Shah’s invasion, had been such as to draw upon him 
the wrath of the superior government, but the Kalhora, in person re- 
siding in the northern frontier, had hitherto been unable to detach a force 

A.H.1160, sufficient to call him to an account. In A. Н. 1160, 

A. D. 1747. however,the Rana, encouraged by the impunity which had 
hitherto attended his conduct, instigated some ofthe mountain banditti to 
join in ап irruption which he made to the gates of Thatta, the govern- 
ment of which suffered a disgraceful defeat, under the walls of the capi- 
tal. Ар act so bold and insolent called for immediate notice, and Shah 
Kuli Khan, having accordingly removed the authorities of TAatta, di- 
rected his son Каида Dad Khan to proceed with a select force to sub- 
due the DAaraja chieftains. 


The Sahib Zadhas besieged DAaraja, which was naturally a place of 
some strength, and defended by skilful officers on the part of Ajmal, 
who had in person embarked with his fleet. ‘The capital having at 
length been reduced, the Rana was persuaded to land for the purpose of 
negociation, when he was treacherously slain by a Jokia Baláchi, em- 
ployed for the purpose, and the Ka/Aora authority established through- 
out his districts. 


The death of Nadir Shah, and the conquest of Kandahar by Ahmad 

A.H.1161. Shah Saddozi who founded the government of the Dura. 

A. D. 1748. nies, rendered the province of Sindh tributary to Kanda- 
har. Ahmad Shah bestowed on the Kalhora the new title of Shah 
Nowaz Khan which superseded that given by Nadir Shah. 


Іп 1162 Hej: the 54445 Zadhas, Ghilam Shah Khan and Attar 
А. Н. 1162. Khan returned from Persia ; and the following year ves- 
А. D, 1749. gels were dispatched to bring home the other son Murad 
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Fab Khan, who had proceeded from Persia to Mekka, where he em- 
А. Н. 164 barked and joined his family in А. H. 1164. During the 
A. D. 1761. аһсепсе of the Sahib Zadhas, in Persia, a brother named 

Khida Dad Khan, who had been the executive officer under his father 

Khuda Yar Khan, now, however, assumed an active part in the govern- 

ment, and was intrusted, by his parent, with the exclusive charge of 

the public business ; which exciting the jealousy of the Sahib Zadhas, 

Khida Dad Khan quitted Sindh and retired to India. 


The king of Kandahar, who іп Hej: 1167 had failed in an attempt 
to subdue the empire of Hindustan, advanced at the close of that expedi- 

A. Н. 1167. tion to Sewistan, for the purpose of enforcing the pay- 

А. D. 1754. ment of the Sindh tribute, which had teen but partially 
realized during the recent employ ment of his army. Shah Nowaz Khan 
fled, and found an asylum in Jesilmir, where he departed this life. 


Mahomed Мігай Yab Khan, fearful that his father might pledge his 
person as an hostage, as he had before done, fled to Amerkot; where, 
on the demise of Shah Nowaz Khan he was declared, by the Chief of 
the Suryes, to be the legal successor to the government. Previous to 
this event, the Kalhora vakeels had been sent to the royal camp ; and 
by unqualified submission, had satisfied his Majesty. "This instance of 
disrespect, however, induced the King to retract what he had promised, 
and to send a force into Sindh, for the purpose of overturning the self- 
created sovereign Márad Yab Khan, who, afraid to leave his asylum in 
the desert, saw the country occupied by Kandahar officers; and as the 
last and only resource deputed persons to the camp, where, having made 
known the submission of the Kalhora and his acknowledgment of de- 
pendence, His Majesty, happy perhaps to bring affairs to a conclusion, 
Murad Yab carried away Sahib Zadha Attar Khan in hostage, and 
ee confirmed Murad Раб Khan in the rank and power of 
Khan. his father, with the title of Sirbu/and Khan. 


This Chieftain fixed а camp on a pleasant spot near Nasirpir, 
where he founded the city of Muradabad. The first act of his govern- 
ment was to attack Jam Hojaji, the existing chieftain of Kakralla, 
who defended himself bravely ; but, overcome by numbers, was com- 
pelled to cede the greater part of his possessions, a stronghold of which 
called Kach was fortified by Sirbuland Khan asa safe retreat in cases 
of danger. 
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Sirbáland Kkan had now been upwards of three years chief of the 
Kalhoras, when he evinced a disposition to oppress his subjects, and 
slight the Surye officers. But perceiving at length that his conduct 
had lost him the affection of his people, and fearful, lest the King should 
send an army against him, he formed the resolution of quitting the coun- 
try ; as a primary step to which he embarked his treasure and valuables 
for Muscat, whither he prepared to follow, as вооп ав he should have 
completed tbe plunder of the country. In defiance of his recent engage- 
ments with the Jam ot Kakralla, he attacked the territories which hehad 
two years before guaranteed ; а proceeding that drew upon him the ill 
will of the Surye chieftains, who had been agents in making the arrauge- 
ments with the Jam. These officers induced Мудап Ghilam Shah to 

18 Zilhia dethrone his brother, who was accordingly seized, to- 

ніне gether with his family, and his authority assumed by 

1787. the former. 


САШат Shah was raised to the sovereignty whilst in the south of 

Miyan Ghu- Sindh, and was compelled for some time to confine him- 
lam Shah. gelf to that quarter, in consequence of the opposition ofhis 
brother Ahmad Yar Khan, who 11 КЛидабай refused о acknowledge 
his authority. In the meantime 4f(far Khan, а brother older than 
Ghulam Shah, who was then a hostage at Kandahar, hearing of the 
confinement of Murad Yab Khan, applied for and procured а firmán 
from the King, appointing him to the government of Sindh ; which pro- 
vince he entered with a body of Afghan allies, and was joined by some 
levies under his brother тед Yar Khan. The officers and chief- 
tain could not be induced to oppose the royal seal, and Ghilam Shah 
being deserted by them, retired to the desert, where the further de- 

А.Н. 1171. fection of his adherents, and the escape of the dethroned 

A. D. 1758. Murad Yab Khan compelled him to prosecute his journey 
to Jhodpár. 


Attar Khan now assumed the government, and, contrary to the ex- 

Mahomed pectations of the people, confined his brother Murad Yab 
Attar Khan. Khan in KAüdabad. In return for its support, the Af- 
ghan court had been largely promised by Attar Khan, and a system of 
plunder and extortion now ensued to satisfy their demands. A few 
months however had scarcely elapsed, before the province was suddenly 
invaded by Ghulam Shah, who advancing from India left his son Sar- 
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Jaraz Khan and the heavy baggage in Debalpur, and attacked his bro- 
ther's forces in the environs of Lohri. During his abode in India, he 
had solicited and obtained aid from the Rajput Rajas ; and although his 
А. H. 1171. numbers were inconsiderable, his attack was so successful, 
A. D. 1758. that the two brothers fled to Kandahar, leaving him in 
full possession of Sindh without another struggle. 


Early in the year 1172 Hej: Attar Khan and Ahmad Yar Khan 

Míyán Ghá- having laid their complaint before the King succeeded in 
lem һан; procuring а new firmán for the province, and dhmad 

A. H. 1172. Shah, in order to insure proper respect to bis authority, 

A. D. 1769. furnished the elder brother with a contingent of troops, 
with which he invaded Sindh, leaving Аллай Yar Khan іп Kandahar. 
GAálam Shah, dubious of the result of the contest, retired to the fort 
of Kach, in the Kakralla districts, from the Jam of which he met with 
a kind and hospitable reception. The fort of Касл has been already 
mentioned as a place of great strength, chiefly arising from the nature of 
the country. Hither the population of Ounenga bunder had been trans- 
ported and a new seaport formed under the name of Shahghar. In this 
retreat the family of САшат Shah remained under the protection of 
Jam Hajaji, whilst the former led his adherents to oppose the Afghans ; 
who, under the command of his brother, had advanced to Chachgaum, 
plundering and devastating the province. The dispute was about to be 
decided by the sword, when a negociation was entered on, which placed 
Ghilam Shak in possession of one-third of the country ; the rest being 
secured to the other brother. Shahyhar and Thatta to the borders of 
Nasirpur fellto САШат Sha з share, whilst Attar Khan occupied the 
rest of Sindh. 


Ahmad Yar Khan, T had been left at Kandahar, perceiving the 
turn which affairs were taking, obtained by bribes and promises a firmán 
in his own name for the government of Sindh: and leaving his son at 
court marched against Attar Khan. The wary and politic САшат Shah 
no sooner learnt the supersession of Attar Khan, than he proceeded to 
dislodge him. Thus threatened on both sides, Attar Khan fled to the 
Daid Рига tribe, whilst the force of Ghulam Shah, by а decisive and 
bold advance to the capital, deterred Алтай Yar Khan from further 


progress. 


The country once more under the control of a chief, who was a fa- 
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vourite of the natives, found time to recover from the effects of the late 
intestine disturbances and civil war in its most hideous form, whieh had 
ravaged Sindh for two years. During this period, three competitors 
struggled for supremacy ; and to aid their views, had recourse to the 
ruinous alternative of introducing lawless and powerful allies. From 
the Afghan troops, the natives of Sindh suffered every evil which an 
avaricious and disorderly army could inflict, and it is said that so far 
from acting like allies, they treated the province with more severity than 
would an enemy. 


The Kosha tribes, who inhabited the division of Sewistan, had been 
very troublesome during the late contest ; and from the position which 
they occupied, in the pass from Kandahar, had been of essential service 
to Attar Khan. Ghilam Shah, ав the first act of his government, 
inflicted on them an exemplary punishment. Their villages were reduc- 
ed to ashes, their strongholds carried by assault, and their garrisons, 
with the families of the tribe, put to the sword. 


Bahadur Khan, the chief of the Daád Putras, had hospitably re- 
ceived Ætlar Khan Kalhora, and as the former prided himself on his 
prowess in arms, and was highly esteemed by the tribe, for his military 
talents, it was not a difficult task to induce him to espouse the cause of 
his fugitive guest. The preparations of the Пай? Pitras were how- 
ever not as yet matured, when their territory was invaded by Giu/am 
Shah, who attacked and slew Bahadur Khan, in а desperate battle, in 

A. H. 1173. Which the troops of the latter being totally routed, А ат 

A. D. 1799. Khan fled the country, and this single action terminated 

the war. 


In the year 1174 Не): the Jam of Kukralla was dispossessed of his 

А H.1174, lands and authority, in consequence, as it is reported, of 

A.D.1760. his conduct during the absence of Ghulam Shah in the 
north ; and was accused of having attempted forcibly to re-occupy those 
parganahs which had been ceded to the Ка/Лоғав оп a former occasion. 
But there does not appear any sufficient grounds for such treatment of 
a family which had adhered to the interests of this Ка йога, when he 
was surrounded by enemies. Тһе Jam fled to Kach, and his son Hir- 
durjee having been included among the officers of Ghulam Shah, the 
Kakralla lands henceforth became dependent on the Ка Йога family. 


Miyén Ghálam Shah, although actually in possession of the govern- 
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A. H. 1175. ment of Sindh, was sensible of the flaw by which his au- 

А. D. 1761. thority was exposed to constant question and danger. 
He had been long intriguing at Kandahar to procure a firmán which 
would legitimize what he was conscious was as yet only an usurpation ; 
and the negociation of his ambassadors were this year crowned with suc- 
cess. The firmán, so anxiously expected, was transmitted to him with 
the honorary title of Shahwardi Khan, and accompanied by a present of 
an elephant. 


This year was distinguished by a successful attack оп the Daüd 
А. Н. 1177.  Pátras, after which Miyan Ghilam Shah invaded the 
А. H. 1762. independent province of Kach. This expedition origi- 
nated in the wanton spirit of plunder and rapine so common to Asiatic 
governments. Лао Laka (or Lackpat), who was at this time the chief 
JAareja of the Kach aristocracy, had succeeded in releasing his person 
and authority from a disgraceful thraldom, in which they had been held 
by a rich and powerful civil officer named Pánja. On this dissolution 
of his power the latter fled to the court of GAülam Shah and was insti- 
gated by him to attack his sovereign. 


The army of Sindh, which consisted of about 15,000 men, having 
conquered the frontier fort of Sindhri, crossed the salt run without dif- 
ficulty, and entered the Kach territory. Rao Lackpat had directed 
his federal chieftains to assemble at the pass of JAarra,* in the moun- 
tains of which the women and children of the country were secured. 


A battle was fought at this spot and is spoken ef with wonder at this 
present day. The Sindhians surprised and attacked the Jharejas early 
in the morning ; and a thick fog obscuring the light of day until noont 
both armies were intermixed with each other fighting, sword in hand, for 
a period of six hours. The Kach soldiers, according to an ancient 
custom of the Rajptts determined ov death, murdered the whole of their 
families ; and rushing among their enemies commenced a promiscuous 
slaughter of friend and foe. When the fog dispersed, the contending 
parties withdrew from the field, but such was their consternation, at 
the events of the morning, that each made a precipitate retreat. 


The Battle of JAarra is said to have cost the Kach nation 2,000 


* Twenty miles М. Е. of Lackpat. 
+ In February and March the fogs are often so thick as to involve tho day 
in total durkness. 
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lives, including the families slain. Scarcely а soldier of the army re- 
turned unwounded, and it is а common saying, expressive of the immense 
slaughter, that stones а pound in weight were moved from the side of 
the hill by the streams of blood. In 1812 there were three men alive 
in Kach who had fought at Jharra, and I have conversed with an aged 
man who received seven sabre wounds iu this action. His description 
of the confusion, in which the armies were placed by the fog, was truly 
terrible. The Sindhians lost 7,000 killed and wounded. 


The following year Муся САШат Shah again invaded Kach, and 
penetrated, without opposition, to within а few miles of the capital ; 
when he compelled the Rao to resign his claim to the seaports of Basta 
and Lackpat, which are situated on a branch of the Indus and on the 
borders of Sindh. 


Míyán Murad Yab Khan, the elder Ка Лога, who had been dethroned 
by Ghilum Shih, had died shortly after the first expulsion of Attar 
Khan. He had left several sons who were, about this time, cruelly 
put to death by their uncle ; in consequence, it is said, of the traits which 
they evinced of an aspiring disposition. "The fact is not recorded in the 
history of the times, but it is well known and generally believed in the 
country. (Ghulam Shah was however a favourite of fortune, and his 
undertakings were generally successful. He had already received the 

А. Н. 1179. title of Shahwardi Khau, to which that of Samsam-ad- 

A. D. 179. dowlat was now added. Ніз mind was also at this time 
eased by a reconciliation with аг Khan, who, failing in all his attempts 
on the government, threw himself on his brother's mercy, by whom he 

A. Н. 1181. was kindly received and provided with a suitable Jagir 

А. D. 1267. under condition of remaining at all times in person at 

court. 


The Government of the Deras, or уШнвев, which had been conferred 

А.Н. 1159. by Nadir Shah on the Afghans, was transferred to GA á- 

A. D. 13769. lam Shih, and in 1183 re-transferred toa Kandahar offi- 
cer. Тһе Kalhora, who had been employed in the north, arranging his 
recent acquisitions, now returned and took up his abode in Hyderabad, 
the foundations of which he Бад laid the preceding year. 


The Rao of Kach courted the friendship of САшат Shak, by offer- 
ing the daughter of one of his BaAiyad іп marriage. The Jharejas of 
Kach practice female infanticide, but daughters are occasionally prescrv- 
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ed. The Варрша have а custom of giving their daughters in marriage 
to Hindus or Mahomedana, if by the connexion, their inheritance can be 
preserved from danger. ‘This is the only cause for which it is lawful to 
form such an alliance. It is common to adopt daughters of any caste Гог 
the purpose of being во disposed of, but this is done privately, and the im- 
position though known is not notorious. The lady given to Ghulam Shah 
is said to have been of this description. The alliance was accepted, 
which as the proposal had been voluntary gave rise to many reciprocal 
attentions. Lackpat and Basta Bander whichhad before been conquered, 
were on this occasion restored to Kach. Ghulam Shah survived this 
connexion but a short time; he died at Hyderabad in the beginning of 

A. Н. 1166. 1186 Н. after two days’ illness, attributed, by Майоте- 

А. D. 1772. gan superstition, to the wrath ofthe saints, whose graves 
had been disturbed, in founding the new capital. 


Sahib Zadah Sarafraz Khan was placed in possession of his father’s 
Míyán Saraf- dignity by the universal voice of the country, and the se- 
raz Khau. lection was approved by the Kandahar government. The 
first year was employed iu settling the affairs of the province and arrang- 
ing the northern districts, which were at this time арліп transferred to 
the Kalhorz authority. These measures having béen concluded, the 
Sindhian army was led to Kaci, through which it passed into Wagar 
on the borders of Сага. Having received the submission of the 
Chief Jharejw, Sarafraz Khan marched from Wagar through the 
Chowan territory, and thence crossing the desert by the route of Parkur 
returaed to Sindh in the 1188 Hej. 


The Baluchi tribe of Ta/pára had long filled the mogt distinguished 
offices of the government, aud they had, at different periods of the Ка!- 
hora fortunes, essentially aided in supporting them by their arms and 
counsel ; and had acquired a degree of influence and power, which, uuder 
а chieftain of less vigour and talent (һап Ghilam Shah, would have 
been considered as extremely dangerous to the public peace. Mir By. 
ram Khan, the leading person of the Ta/puras, had possessed the сопй- 
dence of Ghúlam Shah, a circumstance which procured him many enemies, 
among such as fancied themselves better deserving of favour from an im- 
mediate connexion with, or from ancient attachment to the reigning fanii- 
ly. On the accession of Sarafraz Khan, these were not wanting in their 
endeavours to excite in his mind а jealousy of the views of Mir Вугаш, 
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which feeling was, perhaps, sharpened by the respect in which the Mir 
was held by the province in general, and which combined with the дето!- 
ed attachment of his tribe, placed him on a footing little beneath that of 
his sovereign. 


Surafraz Khan, on his return from the Kach expedition, caused the 
suspected nobleman and hie son Mir Sobhdar Khan to be privately put 
to death. Whether this severity arose from the discovery of treason- 
able proceedings, on the part of the sufferers, or whether it was the re- 
sult of an unfounded jealousy, is not well ascertained ; but it is certain 
that the T'alpáras had assumed a very high aud alarming control in 
public affairs. This act of the government, although unattended at the 
moment by апу extraordinary commotion in the country, nevertheless 
created а deep impression on the minds of the military tribes, (of which 
the Talpára was among the most powerful) апа led Ше way to those 
revolutions which, at no very distant period, placed the family of Mír 
Byram on the throne of Sindh, and sank that of Ка/Лоға in poverty 
and distress. 


So early as 1758 A. D. the East India Company had established fac- 
tories at Thatta and Shah Bander, where their mercantile speculations 
were encouraged by Míyán САШат Shah, with whom a friendly inti- 
macy subsisted, productive of reciprocal advantage. The state of the 
society and government of Sindh, howerer, have constantly been uufa. 
vourable to the success of trade. The changes in the government have 
been so frequent that the merchant has never felt himself secure; а cir- 
cumstance which, operating in conjunction with the hazard of transport- 
ing goods through various barbarous tribes, unrestricted by civilized 
control, has always obstructed this natural channel. Sarafraz Khan 
did not extend the same enconragement to the British factories as had 
been done by his father, and continued from time to time to obstruct 
their views and injure their interests, until it became necessary to with- 
draw them entirely. 


Three years subsequent to this period, Surafraz Khan was deposed 
by the Balüchis, who place his brother Miyan Mahomed Khan оп the 
masnad. His incapacity rendred a further change necessary; and Sa- 
dik Ali Khan, а nephew of Miyén Ghulam Shah, was selected. The 
object of their choice upon trial did not suit their views, and the Ba- 
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гейі chiefs once more indulged their caprice by elevating Míyán Ghi- 
lam Nabiy Khan, a brother of the late Ghulam Shah. 


The period was, however, now arrived when the blood of Mir Ву. 
А. Н. 1187. ғат Talpüra was to be revenged on the Kalhora family, 
А. D. 1773. The deceased had a son named Mir Bejar, who at the 

time of his father’s death was absent опа pilgrimage to Mekka; and 
САШат Nabiy had been a short time seated in his authority when this 
officer landed in his native country, and assembling his tribe public- 
ly announced his design of opposing the government. Ghilan Nabiy 
hoping, by а sudden and decisive battle, to check the spirit of defection 
which spread rapidly through the military tribes, attacked the Talpáras, 
but was slain in the action. 

In the meanwhile Miyin Abdul Ману, a brother of the deceased, 
shut himself up in the fort of Hydernbad, where he cruelly put to death 
Attar Khan, Sarafraz Khan, and Mir Mchomed Khan Kalhoras, who 
had at different times held the sovereign authority. His object in thus 
imbruing his hands in the blood of his nearest relatives, it is difficult to 
discover. It could hardly have been jealousy, because the victims were 
already prisoners ; and as such, could not be dangerous to his projects. 
Indeed this atrocious conduct would appear to have been the effect of a 
naturally cruel and blood-thirsty disposition. 


Mir Bejar laid siege to Hyderabad, but, finding his means inadequate 
to its reduction, he opened а negociation which terminated іп Abdul 
Nabiy being elected sovereign of Sindh, whilst Mir Bejar was confirm- 
ed in the office of minister, which had been so long held by his family. 
This arrangement placed the active administration of affairs in the hands 
of the Mir,(with which his amhition was probably satisfied,) without in- 
curring the odium and danger attending a total exclusion of the Ка Йога 
dynasty, which was still an object of veneration among the people. 


During Ше government of 45dál Nabiy the province was invaded by 

A. H. 1195. an army from Kandahar, sent to enforce a sannad which 

A. D. 1781. Һай been issued by the king, placing Izat Yar Khan, а 
nephew of 45441 Nabiy, on the throne. Mir Bejar defeated the Afghans 
in а battle near SAikarpüár, and the pretender having fled, the victor re- 
turned to the capital, where he continued successfully to guide the reins 
of authority. 

The infatuated Kalhora, himself uneasy under the tutelage in which 
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he was held, notwithstandig the examples which had so recently passed 
before him, resolved to cut off his minister by assassination. Various 
attempts are said to have been made and failed; but he was at length 
successful, through the friendship of the Raja of Jhodpur. Two 
Rajpáts visited Hyderabad, and under a pretence of business were admit- 
ted by Mir Bejar to a private conference, when they stabbed him (о the 
heart. Тһе assassins were shot from the roof of the room, perforated 
for the purpose, none having courage to face them sword іп hand. It 
is by no means uncommon for Rajpits to devote themselves to death 
with а view of serving their master, and, among the Rathores of Маг- 
war, in particular, there is little difficulty in finding agents of this descrip- 
tion ; but it must be remarked that it proceeds entirely from devotion to 
their chieftain, and the person who would assassinate at his simple com- 
mand, would spurn any attempt to bribe him to the office. In 1814, 
there was an instance of two Rathore Jemedars thus sacrificing them- 
selves at the request of the Цао of Kach. 


Abdul Nabiy attained his object, but, with a timidity characteristic 
of the abetter of such а deed, fled with precipitation to the court of Ke- 
lat, leaving his autbority to be usurped by Я5БФаШай Khaa, the son of 
the deceased ; who, with his natural cousin Mir Fattah Khan, assumed 
the sovereign control of the province. 


In the year of the Не). 1196 the cause of the exiled Abdul Nabiy 
А. Н. 1196. жав espoused by Nasir Khan Barrohi, who appropriated 
A. D. 1752. а select body of his troops under a relation named Mir 
Zorak, to reinstate the Ка/Лоға. The attempt having failed, the Tal- 
ptras flocked to the standard of 4bdálla, and defeated the Barrohis 
іп а bloody contest іп which Zorak lost his life. Abdul Nabiy de- 
spairing of further aid from Kelat, once more crossed the mountains of 
Baluchistan and fled to the court of JAodpár, where he met with a 
warm reception. Тһе Raja retained the prince at court, whilst he de- 
tached an army to pave the way to the overthrow of the Talpures. 
The Rajpüte were however defeated by the former, in a battle said to 
*have been seldom equalled in the fury with which it was maintained ; 
and the wretched Kalhora thus disappointed on all sides, repaired to the 
camp of the King of Kandahar. 


Here he persuaded some of the courtiers to lay his prayer before His 
Majesty, who at length nominated Maddad Khan, a general of distinc- 
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tion, to command a formidable force on this service.* Оп approach- 
ing the Sindhian frontier, the Afghans were reinforced by a detachment of 
Barrohis from Kelat, and Abdullah Khan, having laid the country 
waste, sent the women and children into Kach, and took refuge in person 
in the great desert. The Afghans findiug neither friend to greet nor foe 
to oppose them in Sindh, called upon the Talpuras to acknowledge 4b- 
dál Nabiy and resume their respective ranks and situations at his court ; 
а proposal which was readily acquiesced in by 4bdáülisÀ ; and the ori- 
ginal system of government was once more established. 


The calm was momentary, for 4ddul Nabiy again raised the flame 
of civil discord by unjustly and cruelly putting to death 4fbdüllaA 
Khan Тайрига, a few days after the latter had renewed his allegiance. 
Mir Fattah Ali, the son of Mir Sobhdar, and grandson of Byram 
Khan, was unanimously elected chief of the Talpáras, and by a series 
of gallant exertions drove the Ка Йога from the throne, which he him- 
self occupied. Over anxious however to remove those who hed a more 
legal claim to the masnad, his conduct alarmed his nephews, Mir Sobh- 
dar and Mir Jharra, the sons of Fattah Khan. These princes 
privately fled from Hyderabad, the former (о Lohri and the latter to 
Badban, where they both finally established chieftainships, and where 
they still remain powerful federals of the Sindhian government. 


One more effort was made by the deposed Kalhora to recover his 
lost kingdom.t Aided by a powerful army from Kandahar and Kelat, 
he entered the province, where he was joined by a considerable body of 
partizans. According to custom, the Tulpáras having secured their 
families in Kach, laid waste the frontier and avoided an action until 
having succeeded in purchasing the neutrality of the auxiliaries, Mir 
Fattah Ali attacked the troops of 46444 Nabiy, who being defeated 
with immense slaughter, fled to Sewistan. 


About the same period Zeman Shah ascended the throne of Kanda- 
har, and led an army towards Sindh to enforce payment of the tribute 
which had been irregularly discharged since the separation of JAarra 
and Sohrab. The advance of the King was checked by a deputation 
from the three Та!рига chiefs, (who had caused Sindh to be deserted 


® This expedition is mentioned in Elphinstone's Cabul II. p. 359. 
+ This expedition is the one probably mentioned by Elphinstone; Cabul II. p. 369. 
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and taken refuge in the desert,) apologizing in the most humble terms for 
their past neglect, and promising more regularity in future. Fattah АН 
had a warm friend in the Wazir, who persuaded his master to desist 
from the expedition, and afterwards procured а firmán for the gov- 
ernment of the province in the name of the Talpáras, an event which fi- 
nally put an end to the dynasty of the Kalhora sovereigns. The 
wretched 4044 Nabiy wandered from place to place until he fixed his 
residence finally at JAodpur, in Marwar, where his family still hold a 
distinguished rank. | 


It is only necessary to add, that, when no longer threatened from 
foreign war, the Ти/рйғаз became jealous ofeach other. A strong раг- 
ty supporting the cause of Mir Ghulam Hussain the son of 4bdüllaA 
Khan, who was ultimately placed in the government under the protec- 
tion of Mir Fattah Ali, who in concert with his brothers Mir СА ат 
Ali, Karrim Ali and Murad Ali continued to manage the affairs, whilst 
the independence of Jharra and Sohrab, іп their respective territories, 
was regularly guaracteed. 


The preceding pages record one continued struggle for greatness dur- 
ing а period of three centuries, and the object so ardently desired had 
scarcely been attained, when the same powerful hand which raised the 
mendicant KalAoras to the throne, in the short space of ten years hurled 
them headlong to their origiual obscurity ; destined to stand a memora- 
ble proof of the changeable nature of worldly affairs and the futility of 
human exertion. 


It is remarkable that the nation of Sikhs originated muchin the same 


manner and struggled at the same period of time as the Kalhoras, but 
in the issue with better success. 


Акт. ТУ.— Anatomy of the Common Musquitoe (Culex Pipiens) 
By 7. Н. Carrer, Esq., of the Bombay Medical Service. 
Or THE PRoBoscis, ALIMENTARY, AND GENERATIVE ORGANS OF 
THE MusqvuiToE, CULEX PIPIENS.— Linn. 
Distinguishing marks of the two sezes. 


Before entering on the description of the internal organs of the mus- 
quitoe, it may be as well to notice the priucipal external points of differ- 
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ence that exist between the male and female of tlie species. These are 
the following :— 


Body of the male much more slender than that of the female. Ап- 
tenne, though of the same length, much longer and more plumose than 
those of the female, and contain double the number of joints. Palpi іп 
the male very largely developed, compared with those of the female, first 
joint extending nearly to the extremity of the proboscis. Two hook-like 
processes or claws inclined downwards from the upper part of the last 
segment in the male, which do not exist in the female, where they are 
replaced by two processes one on each side of the anus. 


Of the Proboscis. 


This is а most complicated organ, compouuded of all the parts of the 
mouth except one pair of palpi. Тһе following is the order іп which 
the different parts are placed in relation to each other. Externally is 
the proboscidian sheath; withinthis, atransparent horny sheath, and again 
within the latter three setee, one of which is spear-pointed, and the other 
two saw-pointed at their free extremities. 


The proboscidian sheath, which encloses all the other parts, is a mem- 
braneous, cylindrical tube, arising from the inferior part of the head ; it is 
about half the length of the whole animal, is covered externally with 
hairs and scales, and is open superiorly, by a longitudinal fissure, which 
extends throughout its whole length. Towards its free extremity it 
becomes contracted, and terminates in a bilobate portion, consisting of 
two hollow pouches, round externally and covered with hairs, and smooth 
internally where they are in contact with each other. 


The internal sheath is not quite so long as the last. It is formed of 
a stiff, horny, transparent, cylindrical tube ; is in continuation posteriorly 
with the pharynx, and is firmly fixed above toa rostrated process which 
projects forward from the anterior part of the head, just below the tu- 
bercles of the antenne. From this point also it is reinforced by two 
distinct portions, one on each side, which soon become incorporated with 
it. Its free extremity bears a great resemblance to the point of a pen, 
and is extremely sharp and delicate. Posteriorly it is continued back 
through the head to the pharynx, where it dilates into a horny hollow 
bulb, and then becomes contracted again to its original calibre before 
joining it. Оп its inferior aspect, it is also open longitudinally, by a 
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fissure, which extends from the pharyux to its free extremity. Within 
it are enclosed three sete. 


One of these is epear-pointed and is fixed posteriorly on the median 
line between the proboscis and internal sheath, which it immediately 
enters and is continued to its extremity. | 


Below it lie the two saw-pointed sete in close approximation. They 
are fixed posteriorly, one on each side the spear-pointed sete, close to the 
inner edge ofthe palpi, and soon approaching each other enter the horny 
sheath, and in like manner are continued to its extremity, when their 
serrated edges are turned towards each other. 


The pair of palpi are placed immediately above the base of the probo- 
scidian sheath, at the base, and on the outer side of the saw-pointed sete. 


The following appear to be the analogies of the different elements of 
the proboscis :-- 


The proboscidian shenth is a prolongation of the under lip or labium.* 
The central spear-pointed sete may be compared to the mandibles united, 
and the two sa w-pointed веѓа and the pair of palpi annexed to them to 
masellee, and their palpi. The palpi of the labium may be considered 
{ө be incorporated with the proboscidian sheath. 


During the act of puncturing the skin in search of food, the pro- 
boscidian sheath is retracted, and drawn towards the breast, во as to un- 
cover the penetrating instruments. This takes place simultaneously with 
their insertion, and the juices are probably conveyed into the pharynx, 
and principally through the internal horny sheath. 


In the male, the proboscis is very imperfectly developed, and from 
never having found any food in the stomach, it is probable that they bite 
less frequently, and are therefore far less troublesome than the female. 


Alimentary Organs. 


The pharynx, which is continued backwards from the horny sheath 
to the esophagus, is short and narrow, and just before it joins the ceso- 
phagus, receives the ducts of three glandular bodies. 


The esophagus is large at its commencement, becomes gradually nar- 
rower towards the stomach, where it ends in a short, dilated portion, 
which after being slightly contracted, swells out again into a pear-shaped 


е The internal sheath i« an clongztion of the npper lip or labium. 
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etomach with its large end posteriorly. Тһе pylorus is contracted and 
narrow. Тһе ileum short and straight, and ends in the colon, which is 
dilated at ita саса! extremity, and in its substance contains several сог- 
diform glandular bodies attached to each other by small vessels having а 
cellular appearance internally. Thecolon isthen continued straight to the 
rectum, where it becomes contracted again to form the anus. 


Generative Organs. 
In the Female. The ovaries consist of two delicate transparent sacs, 
one on each side the rectum, and contain round transparent ovales., The 
oviducts are short, and both terminate together close to the anus. 


In the Male. The generative organs consist of three pairs of glan- 
dular bodies; one pair of which are long and ovoid, and are placed 
close to the posterior end of the stomach ; from each of them a delicate 
duct is continued back to two other glands, which contain a granular 
matter, placed side by side on the median line close to the anus. Oa 
each side of the latter are two other glands, containing a greenish yellow 
granular matter, they unite and terminate in the rectum close to the anus 
at the same point as the latter, to which they are attached. 

Biliary Vessels. 


The biliary vessels are six in number; they enter the duodenal end 
of the ileum close to the pylorus, and are convoluted round the large end 
of the stomach. 

Explanation of the Plate. 


Fig. 1. Musquitoe (Culex. pipiens) e Internal sheath ог la- 
magnified 8 times. Female. bium. 
2. Male. f Proboscidian sheath or 
a Antenne. labium. 
b Palpi. 9 Spear-pointed setee. 
c Hook-like processes of the h А Saw-pointed sets. 
tail. c Polpi. 
Fig. 3. Diagram of the elements k Dilated portion of inter- 
of the proboscis magni- nal sheath. 
fied 16 times. Fig. 4. Magnified view of the ex- 
a Neck. tremity of the probo- 
4 b Head. scis. 
c Antenne. a a Bilobate portion. 


d (Esophagus. 6 Longitudinal fissure. 
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Fig. 5. Magnified view of the ex- ' Fig. 7. Glandular bodies found 


tremity of the internal in the caecal end of the 
sheath. | colon. 
a Pen-pointed extremity. | Fig. 8. Male organs of genera- 
6 Longitudinal fissure. tion. 


a Internal sheath. b b Their ducts leading to 
b Dilated portion. vesiculee seminales. 


| 
| 

Fig. 6. Alimentary canal. | a a Testicles. 
| 

с Longitudinal fissure. | c c Vesicule seminales. 


d Pharynx. d d'Two glandular vesicles 
e e e CEsophagus. containing а greenish 
S ff Salivary glands. yellow granular secre- 
g Stomach. tion. 
hhh Biliary Соса. Fig. 9. Magnified view of the 
г Ileum. free extremities of the 
k Colon and rectum. elements of the pro- 
l Anus. boscis exposed. 
m m Processes at the oval ex- a Superior surface. 
tremity of the female. 6 Inferior surface. 


n n Ovaries and their ducts. 


I alsosend the Society a drawing of a species of musquitoe, whichis very 
common in Lower Sindh, and is generally termed by the Europeans 
а sand-fly. Its biteis equally poisonous with that of the common mus- 
quitoe, though the swelling that follows it is not go extensive. 


It differs from the common musquitoe in not being more than one 
third of its взе, and is almost colourless, bordering upon whiie. The 
body and wings are covered with tufts of hair. The proboscis larger at 
its extremity than at its base, but not suddenly dilated, as in the common 
musquitoe, and the external or horny sheath isformed of four separate por- 
tions of equal size and length, concaveexternally and pointed in an obtuse 
angle at their extremities, and within them is enclosed a single stylette. 
The palpi, like those of the common musquitoe, are longer than the pro- 
boscis, and bent downwards at their extremities. 


Sindh Musquitoe. - Culec pipicus. Linn 
Fig.l, Female, 8 mes natural size, 
Fig. 2. Magnified 16 times natural size. 
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Авт. V.—Note опа Specimen of Iron Ore from the vicinity 
of Malwan. By Ваш. С. бнавтвке, Esq. 


The accompanying is a specimen of the ore from which iron is ex- 
tracted in the vicinity of Malwan. Though the laterite, in which this ore 
occurs, almost every where overlaps the basalt and other rocks, in the 
Southern Conkan the ore is generally found only in detached masses, on 
the tops of hills, not far from grouud, its presence being indicated by 
the appearance of small ferruginous fragments on thesurface. The fol- 
lowing description of its minerological and chemical properties has been 
supplied to me by Bhaá Daji, the assistant to the Chemical Professor in 
the Elphinstone Native Education Institution, who examined it at my 
request. 


“It is massive, compact, externally brown or reddish brown, internally 
steel-grey, glimmering. Brittle, streak yellowish brown, fragments 
splintery, sharp, fracture flat conchoidal. Spec. gra. 3:32. Before 
the blowpipe, it yields a dark blue shining enamel, attracted by the mag- 
net. Its constituents have been found to be water, the black oxide 
and peroxide of iron, alumina, silica, a trace of manganese and mag- 
nesia. 


** A considerable portion of this mineral contains a shining steel grey 
lamellar powder, which is most difficult of solution both in nitric and 
muriatic acids. It is supposed to be the black oxide, which is regarded 
by many chemists as a distinct oxide—a mixture of the oxide and per- 
oxide of iron in various proportions.” 


Though the process employed at Malwan, for extracting the metal 
from the ore, is nearly the same as that adopted elsewhere in India, and 
described in Mr. Prinsep’s Gleanings of Science (vol. 1st, p. 230, and vol. 
3rd, p. 328, 330), the following details on the subject, literally translated 
from the letter of a friend residing on the spot, may be interesting for 
the sake of comparison. 


* Equal measures of this ore and that of charcoal, reduced to fine 
powder, are intimately mixed by means of water, and smelted in a furnace 
which is represented in the following diagram. 
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* It is round and about three feet in height ; its diameter at the bot- 
tom is nearly a foot and 
& half, and at the top, 
about а foot. c is a 
circular opening three 
inches from the bot- 
tom and about 9 inches 
in diameter, through 
which the half melted 
mass of iron is taken 
out. d and е аге two 
apertures for the in- 
sertion of the pipe of 
the bellows. f the 
place where the bellowsman sits, about two feet from the ground. 


“Тһе furnace is loaded with about 10 paylies, or about 80 lbs. of 
charcoal. А веег, or about 2 lbs. in weight, ofthe mixed powder is now 
thrown in together with charcoal sufficient to reduce the ore. Тһе 
opening с із closed up by a stone and clay, and the materials іп the fur- 
nace ignited. Тһе bellows consist of single skins of goats worked by 
the hands. 


“ When the powder is formed into а mass (which may be seen from 
above), the furnace is again loaded with about 2 lbs. ofthe powder. The 
half melted mass is taken out, through the openings, by means of a paori 
or shovel, and is beaten by heavy hammers оп ап anvil, The iron 
is then ready for sale. Ifa large quantity of iron is to be prepared, 
fresh quantities cf powdered ore are successively added to the melted 
mass, and allowed to be incorporated with it, until a mass of about 20 Iba. 
in weight is obtained." 


А process somewhat different from the preceding is more frequently 
employed. It is as follows :— 

«Те ore is exposed to sunshine for a week ог two to deprive it of 
moisture. Itis then carried to the place of manufacture and roasted, 
which renders it brittle and capable of being easily reduced to powder, 
in which no pieces larger than a pea are allowed to remain. 


“The next operation is to put in about 2 paylies or 16 lbs. of fine 
charcoal powder, at the bottom of the oven described above. Upon this 
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are put cinders, and wood charcoal is thrown in up tothe brim. The 
bellowsman begins his task, and when the ignited mass, in the inside of 
the furnace, subsides a little, about half a seer by measure, or 1 lb. in 
weight, of the powdered ore is thrown in with about two paylies or 16 
Ibs. of charcoal. When again the fire has subsided about 9 inches, the 
same quantity of ore and charcoal is thrown in. This is coatinued from 
6 to 9 o’clock in the morning. No more powder is now employed, 
but tke bellowsmen continue blowing for about 3hours more. By this 
time a mass of iron is formed at the bottom of the oven, from which it 
is taken out through a hole made for this purpose, by means of a large 
pair of pincers, and placed on an anvil, on which it is beaten by heavy 
hammers. | | 


“ Thus a piece of good iron about 10 seers in weight is obtained. It 
is called by the natives Madagé. А similar quantity is made in the af- 
ternoon. Опе piece is sold for about 8 annas, one half of which is 
given to the bellowsman. 


= The manufacture of iron із the exclusive trade of a class of natives 
called Dháwar. The agricultural classes are also acquainted with the 
process; but if they want to prepare any iron, they have recourse to a 
Dháwar. For if апу person were to attempt to manufacture it at his 
house, he would be liable to be deprived of his caste. 


“Тһе smelting of iron is carried оп at Masará, Kholala, Vayangaon, 
and several other villages. "There are generally 4 smelting furnaces in 
each village. Ав the operations of these require ап immense expendi- 
ture of fuel, the principal men of the villages do not allow the Dháwars 
to settle in large numbers in their vicinity. Мо great quantity is there- 
fore produced in апу one ofthem. Тһе charcoal used із from soft wood ; 
that of Kháir (the Mimosa Catechu) is hard, and is said to produce no 
ironifemployed. Ав iron bars and blocks have found their way here,the 
quantity of the metal now manufactured in this district cannot be worth 
more than about а thousand rupees annually ; being one-half cf what 
was produced under the former Government. 


БҰЛ February, 1844. 
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Авт. VL—4A brief account of the minor Bauddha Caves of 
Beira апа Bajah, in the neighbourhood of Karli. Com- 
municated in a letter, from Мг, N. L. WESTERGAARD, to 
James Bien, Esq., with translations, by the latter, of in- 
scriptions found at both. 


Some account of a cave at the village at Bajah, between Karli and 
Lohgarh, was sometime ago communicated by a member of this Society, 
Manockjee Cursetjee, Esq., and was accompanied by fac-similes of the 
inscription : but hitherto the more perfect excavations, at Beira, have 
not been noticed, and their existence seems scarely known to Euro- 
peans. A rough sketch of the Beira cave, drawn from memory, accom- 
panies this brief account of it, which I am enabled to give on the author- 
ity of Mr. Westergaard ; but while, in the absence of more extended 
information, this may satisfy the curiosity of some in such matters, a 
fuller and more perfect account would still be of interest to the mem- 
bers of the Society. 


Mr. Westergaard writes—I have just returned from a visit to the 
caves in the neighbourhood of Karli, and I am led to suppose that the 
minor caves, at Birsa and Bajah, might possibly have escaped your no- 
tice. Itakethe liberty to send you а short description, with copies of 
the few inscriptions there; hoping that you will not refuse this small 
contribution to your most important and interesting work on the Caves 
of Western India. Тһе caves at Birsa, (or ав it is called, іп the map 
of the Poona Collectorate, Beira,) are situsted about six miles S. W. 
from Wargam. The plan of the temple resembles Karli, but is neither 
of во great extent nor во well executed, and appears more modern. It 
contains а Dehgop ; * and its roof, which is ribbed, and supported by 


* This is a stone spire, of ап hemispherical form, placed at the extreme end 
of the arched Bauddha caves; and is & type of tho corporeal frame of the five 
elements, or ће Dhyani Buddhas, being the same as the Anushthana Sarira 
of Kapila’s philosophy, or vehicle of the subtle person or spirit 

That, at the cave of Karli, is named, in the inscription on it, Sansar-ratha; 
or the worldly vehicle, and establishes a fact that it is meant asa type of a 
first cause, producing effects іа the versatile world. It is in fact considered 
an aggregation of the elements, effected by Ше presidence of spirit; and 
viewed ав а type of elemental creation, presents an analogy to the mundane egg, 
from which, according to the doctrines of antiquity, spruog the first born 
of the world. 


INSCRIPTIONS FROM THE CAVES OF BEIRA AND BAJAM, 
NEAR WARGAM ON THE POONA ROAD. 


JV? 1. Over a small Cell at Beira 
t et АФ AF PEW 4 ач 01 +65 
M JI. Over a Water Reservoir 
f ose $ WH 
v$ucjé9Suo 6 EC ALLY 
уаз чол я Ьочуа 


NIT. On the first of the nine Dehgopas 
outside a Cave at Bajalv. 


UL cl a А & { а & + о aa al аша 
№ ЈУ. Over two Wells at Baja. 

WY x wj BUFO руда: 
fs (Ad (чака, ё 


DUPLICATE COPIES BY М" D' ОСНОА. 


TEMPLE DE BODJA pres KARLI. 


Inscription: placee dans un encadrement: audessus d'une citerne agauche due Temple de Bodya. 
LL gne: 
кв) д TÈ 3 Yad 
е“ Ligne. 


Aj ә ч, а руї. ә, 


Inscription placte sur une porte laterate faisant partie dulogement ds Fretice dans 
le Temple de Bodja. 


JG ALAIN dA AA do Ad OL 
V Karli. 
| Janvier 1844. Ch. а Ochoa: 
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PART ОҒ THE PRINCIPAL ЕМТНАМСЕ TO CAVE AT BEIRA 24. MILES FROM KIRKEE. 
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twenty-six octagonal pillars, about ten feet high, seems to have been 
covered with paintings which are now, however, so indistinct, that 
nothing can be made out of them. There are four pillars, about tweuty- 
five feet bigh, in front, surmounted by a group of horses, bulls, aud 
elephants. The first pillar supports a horse and a bull, with a male 
and female rider; the next three elephants aud one horse, two of the 
elephants having а male and female rider; the third three horses and 
one elephant, a male and female rider being placed on two of the horses ; 
and the fourth pillar is surmounted by two horses bearing a male and 
female rider. ‘The hall of instruction, which is of an oval shape, has а 
vaulted roof, and is situated close to the temple. It contains eleven 
small cells; and over the door of one of them there is an indistinct and 
partly defaced inscription, which will be immediately noticed. 


The caves of Bajah are situated three miles 5. E. from the village 
of Karli. The principal temple contains а Degon but no sculptures, 
and has its roof supported by tweuty-seven plain pillars. Outside there 
is а group, executed in баз relief, now much defaced. On both sides 
of the chapel the hill has been excavated into two stories, corresponding 
with the height of the temple, and containing the usual halls of in- 
struction with cells. But the most curious of the sculptures is a 
collection of fourteen DeAgops, five of which are inside and the others 
outside the cave. Оп the first of the latter there is an inscription. 


Mr. Westergaard, in his interesting correspondence with me, entered 
into ап elaborate examination of the probably correct reading of the in- 
scriptions at both caves; and while I felt myself under the necessity of 
dissenting, in part, from his observations, I was infinitely obliged to 
him, as they enabled ше to give n more nccurate reading nnd translation 
in my second letter. Mr. Westerganrd's objections to the reading, first 
sent, applied chiefly to the vowel points employed, to the substitution of 
aspirated for unaspirated consonants, and to the use of cerebral for den- 
tal letters. То these I replied, that the Prakrit of the cave inscrip- 
tions, which contains a large admixture of Pali nnd Sanskrit words, is 
employed by the Jainas for the composition of their scriptures, and ad- 
mits of the changes objected to, while its grammatical structure ap- 
pronches nearer the Мадай ог Pali than the Sanskrit, and may be 
more correctly interpreted after the model of the former, than through 
а Sanskritized medium. I have since obtained а copy of the Bajah 

öl e 
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inscription by Monsieur D’Ochoa, which enables me to correct some 
points doubtful in Mr. Westergaard’s copies. 


The cave inscriptions, generally embody, religious and historical in- 
formation, and strongly confirm, what the general principles of the 
Bauddha religion in various countries teach us, that this widely diffused 
system had its origin in physical and metaphysical opinions, on the 
subject ofa first cause, made applicable to explain the phenomena of 
the world and of human nature; and was intimately connected, at its 
rise with the worship of the heavenly bodies, and the Sabean idolatry. 
Hence it is that the inscription on the obelisk at Karli is declaratory of 
its dedication to the sun; while many of those from the caves of Junir are 
more fully declaratory of the different deifications, celestial and human, 
which were objects of worship among the Bauddhas ; hence also the ex- 
planation of a fact, that the coins of the Afghanistan and Panjab topes, 
which have been accurately named MitÁraic, present the same mystical 
symbols as precede the cave inscriptions, and аге igdicatory of the respect 
paid to the planetary bodies, and to fire. The group of horses, bulls, 
and elephants, on the four pillars in front of the arched cave at Beira, 
(Birsa) resembles what we find on the Indo-Mithraic coins of the North ; 
and is evidence, were no other proofs procurable, that such belongs to 
the worship of the sun: for as Proclus de Sacrifíciis observes :— 
вс Animalia sunt Solaria velut leones ;” and of the latter there are numer- 
ous sculptures in the Bauddha caves of Western India, accompanied by 
figures of the deer, tiger, &c. 


The first inscription, from the Beira cave, described as executed over 


the door of a small cell, reads, 


я1Резгачт!вЯгагегузагазатетакяте. 


Nasika tapasino ва sathaputasa puvanaka maha : 
aud may be translated, 


“ By an ascetic of Nasika resembling the purified Saint ( Buddha,) 
the primeval heavenly great one." 


Here Suttha, the Pali name for Buddha, is spelt with the aspirated 
dental ёла, and without the usual ба, which constitutes the correct mo- 
dern spelling of Sattha; which is a Prakrit corruption of the Sanskrit 
worb да Shreshktha, meaning préeminent, ог most excellent, and the same 
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with Seth, an appellation given, by the Jainas and Parsees of Gujarat, 
to great and good men of rank and consideration. 

The second inscription, from the same caves, said to be over а well, 
reads, 


RAT HS ATTA TC AA ATH GE ATS AAT TS TTR ш. 


Mahatya palakaya manavaya maharatanaya samidhinakayadayadhama 
арада msnakasa vatya kaya : 


and may be translated, 


“А righteous gift of a small offering to the moving power, (body) 
the intellectual principle, the cherishing material body, the offspring 
of Manu, the precious jewel, the supreme heavenly one here.” 


Mr. Westergaard proposed to read Mahatuya palikaya, which per- 
haps might be rendered, “for the preservation of a quantity of water," 
but I prefer the original reading, as the cherishing principle of creation, 
alluded to in the inscription, is doubtless water ; under which form, and 
which symbol the female divinity, 4di Prajna, or Adi Dharma, cha- 
racterised by the Гобиз ог yoni, is represented among Ше Bauddhas. 
The esoteric meaning of the inscription has reference to Prajna, who, 
ав the active power of nature, is manifested, in Nepal, as Jal-sa-rup, or 
а form of water; and is represented, at the caves of Ajanta and Ellora, 
аз а female, seated on the lotus, over whose head are descending streams 
of water. 


Regarding the caves at Bajah, Mr. Westergaard observes, that the 
first of the inscriptions there, is on the first of the nine DeAgopas, out- 
side the cave, and which have been already described. It reads— 


THA зайнчататет: 
palanna vasibhutasatana : 


and may be translated, 
« The resting places of the preserver dwelling in the elements.” 
Allusive, as would appear, to the influence of the sun, and his course 
amid the signs of the nine planets, of which Raku and Ketu, or the 


nodes, form two; and are always inserted in Bauddha astrological 
diagrams, or systems of sidereal astrology, called in Ceylon Baliak ; 
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which is the worship of the planetary powers, similar іп many 
respects to the Syrian idolatry of worshipping and propitiating the 
Balim, or host of heaven, which protected and influenced mankind 
in health and sickness.* This part of the Bauddha system is connected 
with a belief in the efficacy of amulets and charms for averting the evil 
influence of the stars: and it is usual for both Bauddhas and Jainas to 
address their prayers to the Dasa-Dik-Pals, or ten regents of the 
heavenly quarters. Опе о the Bauddha astrological diagrams, showing 
the mode of prognosticating from the signs of the planets, may be seen at 
page 114 of Sangermano’s description of the Burmese Empire: and a 
similar dingram exists in the temple of Kargone, on the road to Malwa. 
In illustration of the abore inscription, and its connexion with the 
Bauddha religion, I may briefly notice, that the late Dr. Bramley brought 
from Nepal two coins, on the obverse of which there is a seated image, 
accompanied by the inscription, Sama gana, the Supreme Quirister, and 
on the reverse the represenation of a lion, or symbol of the sun, called 
Siho nana, the wise lion. 

The next inscription from the Dajah cares is said to be over а well, 
and reads, 


461443454 448Г4Г4514814 91749191: 


Maharatha sakasakaputasa tanamdatusa dayadhamapada : 
and may be translated— 


“ The righteous gift of а symbol and vehicle of the purified Saka 
Saka, (Shakra or Indrat ) the resting place of the giver.” 


Saka in Sanskrit is the usual appellation for Salivahkuna, аз 5а) уз is 
that for Buddha, being a title implying sovereignty : but in the present 
inscription Saka-saka is evidently intended for Sakra, the Sanskrit 
name for Indra, or the god of the firmament, who is named in Pali 
Sakko. ‘Two copies of the above inscription are here given; and while 
Mr. Westergaard’s would give the reading Maha Raju, I prefer that in 
Mr. D'Ochoa's— Maha ratha as being more consistent with the sense 
of the passage, and implying that water, over which it is inscribed, is the 
great vehicle of Indra: who, in the inscription from the Khandagiri 


~ 


* See Mr. Upham's account of the Bali in Ceylon, chap. x. 
t 4% Shakra, в name for Indra, the ruler of Swerga or Paradise, 
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rock (Prinsep’s Journal 1837, page 1080,) is styled Mahu-megha- 
vahna, or the great one borne on the clouds. This last title, accord- 
ing to the Trantra portion of the KaAgyur, or Bauddha scriptures of 
Tibet, (Prinsep's Journal, vol. I. p. 389) is also given to a Buddha, in 
subjection to whom the Nagas, or serpents, are assigned the charge of 
the rains. 


Not many years since surprise was expressed that figures common to 
the Bauddhas апа Brahmans should have been found in the Indra 
Sabha at Ellora ; but with our present extended knowledge of the prin- 
ciples of both religions, and the testimony of Bauddha inscriptions, that 
the latter system, like that of the Drahmans, admitted the worship of 
Indra and the elements, we can easily account for the ultimate approx- 
jmation (as exhibited in the caves cf Ellora,) of systems originally 
distinct. 


The last inscription which is given by Mr. D’Ochoa’s plate, and not 
inserted їп Mr. Westergaard's, is not quite во distinct as the others, and 
I am therefore doubtful of its real meaning. It may perhaps be read, 


Raddhasavalianya satasatiamsugata danam : 
and translated — 


“A gift to the vehicle of Raddha (the perfect oue) the Sugata 
(Buddha) eternally gone." 


Авт. VII.—Meteorological Observations. Ву Dr. Burst. 


“Ог. MarcorMsoN, Secretary to the Bombay Branch of the 
Royal Asiatic Society. 


Sin, —I have the honour to enclose a paper of miscellaneous remarks 
on observations, now in progress at the Observatory, which seem likely 
to establish several laws in reference to atmospheric pressure, which 
have hitherto been mistaken or overlooked. 


The first of these erroneous impressions is, in reference to the period 
of extreme pressure ; which seems to be at least an hour earlier than is 
generally supposed. Тһе second, that the Barometer does not, ав usu- 
ally imagined, attain its extreme point of maximum, and then, after a 
pause of definite duration, return on its path ; but oscillates to and fro 
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for the space of nearly an hour before it begins steadily to return from 
the point of maximum or minimum range. 


It seems likely to be made out, by further observations that those 
oscillations follow a definite law, connected with the various seasons of 
the year. 


The observations extend over much too limited a period to permit me 
to lay down any general law, established by them beyond controversy, 
and as yet they are to be esteemed provisional only, and are little calcu- 
lated for publication : and I have taken the liberty of troubling you with 
them now, because the uncertainty of my tenure of office at the Obser- 
vatory, may by and by preclude me from having access to its records. 


I have the honour to be, Sir, 


Your most obedient Servant, 


Geo. Вотвт. 


There are few points on which Ше opinions of mariners are more соп- 
flicting than on the subject of the absolute value of indications, which 
Meteorological instruments give, relative to atmospheric changes in the 
more tranquil portions of the tropical ocean, rarely visited by storms 
more violent than the gales attending the change of the monsoon, and 
which are more or less prevalent throughout the rainy season. Amongst 
the navigators chiefly voyaging to the north ofthe line, and betwixt the 
coasts of Africa and India, the Barometer itself is very little heeded. 
The most striking illustration of indifference to this subject 18 to be found 
in the fact, that while the ships of the Royal Navy are provided with 
meteorological instruments almost as invariably as with anchor or ca- 
ble, а compass or charts—and no really well found merchantman ever 
goes to sea without them,—the Indian Navy, mustering thirty armed 
vessels in all, of which one-half are steamers, are (unless in the case of 
those which have been built and fitted up nt home) almost totally desti- 
tute of meteorological instruments of any description : and those which 
have been provided with Barometers from the Company's stores had, 
considering their quality, almost as well be without them. 


The reasons assigned for the general disregard of the Marine Baro- 
meter in these seas are, that its indications are not trustworthy— 
that it hardly seems to stir on the approach of a storm, unless this 
amounts to an actual hurricane. The Sympiesometer is put aside for 
purely the opposite reasons, that it is too sensitive ;—that it keeps the 
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mariner in a constant state of alarm ;—and that when it sinks most rap- 
idly no such result as that which was apprehended ever ensues. The 
neglect with which this valuable instrument has been treated by the Com- 
mittee of the Royal Society, on Physics including Meteorology, and who 
have excluded it from the list of instruments directed to be kept at all 
Magnetic Observatories, hasunhappily given countenance to the disregard 
with which the Sympiesometer is treated within the tropics; but I shall, 
I trust, be able to show that there is a strong probability that by its use, 
the best established, striking, and inexplicable facts in Metearology,— 
the hour of the occurrence of the maxima and minima of atmospheric 
pressure, indicated by the semi-diurnal fluctuations of the Barometer, 
will receive, as to matter of time, a very material modification. 


It is stated by the Baron Humboldt,* on the authority of Mr. Hors- 
burgh,t that during the rains the indications of the atmospheric tides аге 
occasionally interrupted altogether ; and, that, though manifest on the 
open sea, they vanish all along the coast. Our experience at the Obser- 
vatory is so completely at variance with this, that throughout the mon- 
soon during the past two years, when hourly observations have been most 
carefully conducted, we have found the atmospheric tides at all times as 
distinct and regular in their appearance, and nearly as considerable in. 
their range, ав during the steadiest weather in the fair season. At 
Poonah during the rains, I carried on а series of hourly observations for 
three weeks continually, during part of August and September 1841, 
and found the tides in a great measure independent of the weather. 


The hours of maxima are betwixt 9 and 10 a.m. and P.M., and of 
minima betwixt 3 and 5 А.М. and P.M., and amongst the desiderata es- 
pecially pointed to by Humboldt is the determination of the precise mo- 
ment when the mercury reaches its maximum elevation, the length of 
time when it remains there, and the instant at which it begins to descend. 
In furtherance of this inquiry a series of observations, commencing 10 
minutes béfore 9 and terminating 10 minutes after 10 a.m. and P.M., 
in like manner in reference to the hours of maxima and minima, has just 
been commenced, from which the unexpected fact has been elicited, that 
the Barometer, instead of attaining a definite point, and then, after a pe- 
riod of repose, returning on its path, oscillates for the space of nearly an 


* Personal Narrative, vol. УГ., Part II., p. 706—English Edition, 1826. 
' + Nicholson's Journal, Vol. XIII., p. 20. 
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hour backwards and forwards. These oscillations, in all likelihood, follow 
some definite law, which it will at all events require the observations of 
в twelve-month to demonstrate. Тһе subjoined curves give the results 
of the last eight days' observations, corrected for temperature capillarity, 
&c., and read to thousandths of an inch. The remarkable fact to 
which I propose directing attention, refers to the indications of the Sym- 
piesometer, which, in steady weather, invariably rates its maxima and 
minima at least ап hour before theBarometer. To say that this arises from 
the superior sensitiveness of the instrument, is to conceal a most impor- 
tant fact under unmeaning commonplace. Of course it is from this the 
manifestation arises, but then the manifestation itself proves that the 
periods of greatest and least pressure, ав assumed from Вагошешс ob- 
servations only, have been set down an hour too late by meteorologists : 
that instead of the former being from two to three hours, they are from 
three to four hours before noon and midnight ; and instead of the latter 
occurring from four to five hours, they happen within three or four hours 
after these periods respectively. Both of these statements are of course to 
be received with this much of caution—that as yet they are based on a 
very limited number of observations,though these, as far as they go, are in 
а great measure free from anomalies. I have now commenced a series of 
observations on the Sympiesometer, conducted with similar frequency to 
those on the Barometer ; so that while throughout the day and night 
we shall have hourly observations without interruption, we shall for 8 
hours out of the 24, have readings of both instruments taken with the 
utmost care every ten minutes. 


Should the results of these be as hitherto, not only will an important 
fact be added to our stock of information on a subject which has of late 
been matter of special attention, —through the means of an instrument 
hitherto too little consulted оп the more rigorous portions of research, — 
but the system of observation now commenced, may probably evolve in 
some definite and systematic form, the amount of interval generally 
intervening betwixt the pressure of the air as indicated by the mercu- 
rial column and the saine thing as made manifest by the oil of the 
Sympiesometer. 


To revert to the subject with which these observations opened :—the 
distrust, from opposite causes, n:anifested by mariners, in the eastern 
seas, in the two instruments under consideration, ariscs, in the first place, 
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froin the extreme imperfectiou of the Barometers supplied on board of 
ships. Many seldom read, even by help of a vernier, lower than hun- 
dredths of an inch,—and that often so inaccurately that the vernier itself 
will hardly give precisely the same readings at any two points of the 
scale : they are destitute af all means of pointing out the neutral or zero 
point in the cistern, as well as for making corrections on account of 
expansion. Beyond the tropics these imperfections аге compara- 
tively little felt: there the casual range amounts to betwixt two and 
three inches, here it is seldom one-tenth of this; here, again, our 
daily range often exceeds а tenth, there, it rarely gets beyond а hun- 
dredth; here, our daylight range is about double, there, it is scarce- 
ly half that nearest the hours of darkness. Тһе Barometer here, if 
properly constructed, may equally subserve the requirements of the ma- 
riner when its signs are understood, though these signs be different en- 
tirely from those which it elsewhere gives out. So with the Sympieso- 
meter : it occasions alarm from the very circumstance of its sensitiveness, 
which ought to be considered its great recommendation. It is occasion- 
ally employed in place of the Barometer, and is always compared or 
contrasted with it—not with the view of attaining any sound result, but 
to show how little is to be got out of it, because the language it employs 
and the tones in which it speaks are different from those of its mercurial 
neighbour. When the Barometer whispers, the Sympiesometer shouts 
or screams ; when the former is silent, the latter whispers: but what of 
that, if we know how to interpret them—if we avoid mistaking vivacity 
for folly, and take the indications in the shape they are given, and for as 
much as they are worth. 


If these errors be avoided in coming to the conclusions desired to be 
attained, the two may form an invaluable combination, when a little care. 
ful observation shall have shown us the precise value of the indications of 
the one when converted info correspouding expression of the other. 


With a view to assist in carrying out these latter ends to some ргас- 
tical available purpose amongst the shipping of our port, I some time 
since addressed one of the best of our meteorological instrument makers 
on the subject—Mr. Adie, of Edinburgh, by whom I have been very 
extensively supplied since my arrival here ; and found that the very finest 
marine Barometers, free of all the defects above adverted to, with the 
means of obtaining all the requisite correetions for the most delicate ob- 
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servations, and with scales reading to thousandths af an inch, could be 
had in numbers betwixt five and six guineas—Sympiesometers of similar 
quality being procurable for like price. 


Авт. VIII.—Bibliothecal notices of important book collections 
in India and the Fast. Ву тне Secretary. No. I. MIYAN 
Маномер Panan’s Ававс AND Persian LiBRARY АТ Kacu- 
Buv. 


While much has been done to illustrate the civil and natural history 
of this great and extensive country, much yet remains for individuals to 
effect in bringing into one well digested summary of information the scat- 
tered subjects of knowledge we now possess relative to the Antiquities, 
Geography, Paleeography, Philology, religious and civil History of this 
and the neighbouring countries of Asia. We сап scarcely indeed fail 
to observe that wherever in the East we may be located by circumstan- 
ces, abundant subjects of interest present themselves for investigation ; 
and that the traveller, least learned in antiquities or languages, can, by 
copying inscriptions or obtaining lists of book-collections, supply abund- 
ant materials for the exertions of others. It is generally believed, and not 
without foundatioñ, that while large and important collections of books 
on Sanskrit, Arabic, and Persian literature, have been carried to Europe, 
Many now existing collections, in India and the East, pass unheeded 
by resident Europeans or are barely known. A rare and valuable 
collection of Arabic authors, particularly those relating to the crusades, 
is said to be kept in the mosque of Omar at Jerusalem ; extensive libra- 
ries of books, on the subject of the Jaina faith, have been described by 
Colonel Tod, as existing at Jessalmir and Anhalwara Pattan ; and like 
important libraries, relative to the Bauddha religion, are to be found in 
Tibet, Ceylon, and China. 


In devoting part of this Journal to the head of Bibliothecal noti- 
ces, we trust the Society may be favoured with ав many communications 
on the subject of Indian book-collections in Sanskrit, Prakrit, and Per- 
sian, as may be in the power of gentlemen, variously distributed over 
the country, to give. Such will supply the Orientalists of Europe with 
desiderata long looked for, and may prore of utility to officers in the 
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service, who devote their leisure time to the illustration of yet obscure 
points in the religious opinions and history of India. Should we 
be supplied with descriptive catalogues from various parts of the country, 
we will be happy to make known the labours of our correspondents on 
such subjects; and in the absence of better information, we now insert a 
list of the books composing the Arabic and Persian library of the deceas- 
ed Miyan Mahomed Рапаһ, which was kindly supplied many years ago 
by Captain Postans, and is well worthy the attention of those wishing to 
have copies of such books. 


THEOLOGY. 


A. Commentaries on the Kuran, chiefly Arabic. 
No, 1 ole 33 — «505 уа.) 


Tafsir Kashaf, in two volumes. Author's name is not mentioned, 
but this is a Persian translation and commentary on the most esteemed of 
Arabic commentaries on the Kuran, namely, the Kashaf, which was writ- 
ten at Mekka sometime about А. D. 1143, and the author of which 
was Imam Abul-Kasim, the son of Omar-al-Zamakhshary. 

No. 2 sla ot — sles y Te олы Aula 
Marginal notes on the Kashaf, by Saiyad Yemani, in one volume. 
No. 3 ole S21 — „305 аЛ Lay 
Marginal notes аз above; one volume. 
No. 4 Мә c£ — GU p UD шш) баце 448 lo 
Hashiya Kashaf Saad-ad-din Tuftazani, one volume. 


The author of this well known commentary was Saad-ad-din, the son 
of Masaud-bin-Omar Tuftazani, who died A. D. 1389. 


No, 5 ole Дә--өзан prei 
Tafsir Baizawy, four vols,.—The light of revelation, being a Persian 
translation of, and commentary on the Kuran, according to the Sunny 
faith. The author of this work was Nasir-ad-din Abu Said Baizawy, 
Kazy of Shiraz, who died A. D. 1292. 


No. 6 ole ле — S la рь) 


Tufsir Mudari£, in three vols. 'Thisis an esteemed Arabic commentary 
on the Kuran, by various authors, 
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No. 7 @) 99 — ну) (Мас pints 
А commentary оп the truths of the world abo:e, as explained in the 
Kuran. 


No. 8 ola c£! -— i lt еэ Uo Uy ty! pnt 
A commentary on the lights of revelation, and the secrets of dreams, 
in four vols., the author's name not mentionned. 


No. 9 ole yi — 45 оно, fae ae 


A commentary by Jalal-ad-din Kohnah; one vol. This, as would 
appear, is the commentary onthe Kashaf, written in Egypt by the 
celebrated Shaikh Jalal-ad-din-as-Saiyuti. 


No. 10 ola c£ — на у мәлі 
Another commentary with additions on other subjects. 
No. 11 ol» бл — АТ Фу да» жей 
Another commentary not described. 
No. 12 ola fot — uie н зуу уг гі дей 
Another commentary, and not described. 
No. 13 Ма «| — ele TEL pint 
Tafsir Naishapuri, one volume, not described. 
No. 14 ole c£ — coy lhe жеді 
Another commentary as above. 
No. 15 sl» e} — hà А но uf 
The Kuran of the mosque in fine writing ; five volumes. 
No. 16 uS ЦУ e one” uf JJ 4 y 
The translation of the above into Peraian ; the first half completed. 
No. 17 ols jlg — tem мей 
Tafsir Hussuiny. А Persian translation of, and commentary on the 
Kuran, according to the Shiah copy. 
There are other nineteen volumes of various commentaries, which 
being of no great note need not be described. | 
B.—On the science of reading the Kuran. I 55 ple J9 (33 p= 


In this division there are ten small volumes and treatises of various 
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kinds on the science of reading the Kuran, performing the necessary 
prostrations, and pronouncing the Khutbah, or oration and prayer 
delivered every Friday for the reigning king. 


C.—Traditions. 22. plo ro pm 
No. 18 ole да) c£ 5 ДО Ot — ssl i= 

Sahih-al-Bokhary. This book, next to the Koran, is considered an 
authority in spiritual and temporal matters ; and embodies the traditions, 
relative to the relations, actions, and sayings of the prophet Mahomed. 
It also enumerates the miracles, and relates anecdotes of the ancient pro- 
phets. One volume is complete, and of the other there is only one half. 
The author of this celebrated work was Abi Abdallah-bin-Ismail-al-Bo- 
khary, who died A. D. 869. 


No. 19 al. 99 — plao pie? Jol uiaj 


Sahih Muslim, in two volumes, being the first half of the work. 
This is а collection of traditions, by Muslim-bin-Hijay Naishapury, who 
died А. D 874. 

No. 20 St Jus e» А) ub jh 

Mushkat Sherif complete. This isa commentary on the Masabih, 
of Abu Mahomed-ibn-Masaud-al-Baghavi who died A. D. 1122. Ве- 
sides the traditions relative to the prophet Mahomed, ‘it embodies por- 
tions of ancient history. The author was Shaikh Wali-ad-din Abdal- 
lah, the son of Abdal Hamid of Tabriz. 


No. 21 ole jhe — viol chai cin pt 7 fie 
About one-half of the four volumes of the above work. 
No. 22 мәз bi? ийе 
The Misabih of Abu Mahomed-ibn-Masaud-al Baghavy. 
No. 23 ы» 95—55) а 
Shamail Nabuwi, іп two volumes. These contain the memoirs of 
Mahomed. 
No. 24 (ова; P 
Kanz-al-Hakvik, or the treasurers of truths. This may be proba- 


bly the same work as the Kanz-al- Amil of Stewart's Oriental catalogue, 
and if so, contains anecdotes of the ancient Arab tribes, and the descrip- 
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tion of several places in Arabia. Moeller, in his oriental catalogue of 
the Duke of Sax-Gotha’s library, at number 133, describes a book 
called Mifatih-al-Kanuz or the Keys of the Treasurers, which appears 
to be & commentary on the work described under the present number. 


No. 25 al» (as — оњак! (уда 
Нат Hussin, or the impreguable fortress, in six volumes. This is 
rather a boók of prayer than traditions. 
No. 26 оа «Қа з жә бәйл. 
The СЛеЛе! Hadis, or the forty proverbs and aphorisms of the Pro- 
phet Mahomed. 
No. 27 ola 533 — yay &e ji амды на) | 
А Persian translation of the above work. 
No. 28 ol» c£ оо БИ là у (буу) ызы des 
The Chehel Hadis, and Burhan-al-Ghafilin, or the forty traditions 
and guide to the thoughtless in one volume. Тһе last is probably the 
same work ав the TunbiA-al-Ghafilin, or warning to the thoughtless, of 
which the author is Abu Leis Samarkhandy. 
No. 29 gules ppd ый! Ме 
The keys of the Genii, or a commentary on the Masabih ; author's 
name not mentioned. 
No. 30 см clie 5 oa) И „у 
This is usually known by the name of Minhaj Al Tulabin, a work 
on scholastic theology, relative to religious duties, written by Muhye- 
addin Al Nawavi, with explanation of the names of places and words 
occurring in the book, by his son and commentator called Siraj-ad-din 
Omar, who wrote between 743—758 Hej. or A. D. 1342—1356. 


No. 3l ola 93 — зде уд» qs сг” 

A Persian commentary on the Нил: Hussin, already described. 
No. 32 urari (уда (уч 5 es 

А Persian translation of the last work. 


No. 33 nd ebbe 
Gharatb-al-Hakayiat, orextraordinary stories, which appears to be the 
game work as that called Maymaa-al-Gharaib, or the collections of 
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wonders, which contains the traditionary history of Balkh and the 
Sassanides, with the first conquests of the Mahomedans in Khorasan. 
No. 94 (ye )U dor ji) LAYI ld 
Lubab-al-Akbhar, being a collection of traditions, containing moral 
and religious advice to kings. 
No. 35 ole «£l ja „Куп ieli с Ка pole 
The first work in this collection has been already described, being, as 
would appear, the same with the GÁaraib-al-Hakayat. The author 
was Hussain-bin-Asad, who dedicated it to Mahomed Taher the IV. of 
the Taherites of Khorasan, who lost the throne about Hej. 259 A. D. 
872: and at a period when the history of Balkh and the-Sassanides 
must have been well known to the inhabitants of these countries. 


Inthe above division there are fifty-two other works of the same 
kind which we need not now describe. 


П. JURISPRUDENCE. ais ple уу mgo pad 
No. 36 9 dex? plot „ылы Olof 


Adab-al-Mutaalamin, or the duties of the learned, known as the 
work of Mahomed Ghazzali, а celebrated Mahomedan doctor of law. 
This is the same work described by Moeller in folio, No. 171, in the 
Duke of Saxe-Gotha’s library ; and again, by De Lacy, in the national li- 
brary of France, (see Cbrestoniathie Arabe, Tome III. p. 133). 


No. 37 ole fit — eles ulas 


Hedayah, complete in one vol. This work, which is generally used 
in the English Mahomedan law courts of India, was written by Shaikh 
Burhan-ad-din Ali of Marghinan, in Transoxiana, about the year A D. 
1135. It is а digest of the most approved works on Mahomedan Ju- 
risprudence. 


No. 38 ене» ЈИ ole — KUNI уж 


Bahar-al-Dakaiyak, the first and third volumes of the work. This 


is a well known commentary on the work of Hanifah, commonly called 
Kanz-al-Dakaik, or the treasure of subtleties. 


No. 39 (бел ум ёл“ Ax цу дао 
Maadam-al-Hakaik, or the mine of truths. This is another com- 
mentary on the Kanz-al-Dakaik, similar to the above. 
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No. 40 (30 Ja 5t АШ aas co Us 
Fatawah Abdallah, wanting the beginning. This is the work of 
Mahomed Abu Abdallah Badr-ad-din-Zerkashi, written in Не). 873, 
A. D. 1468. 
| М 0. 41 (5 Hu (4 Де 
Fatawah Alamgir, the judicial ordinances of Aurangzeb. 
No. 42 J 3! cà) АМ) 4241. (e, Us 
Fatewah Khulasah-al- Fikh, the ordinances, or an abridgment of law ; 
of which there is only the first half. 


No. 43 s33% гу» VIE a 
Majmaa-al-Bahrain, or the junction of two seas, being the same as 
the Kitab-al- Bahrain No. 119 of Moeller'scatalogue. It is а commen- 
tary on Ше work of Ahmad-bin-Mahomed Kaduri, who died А. D. 1049. 
The work of the latter is called 4dab-al-Kazi, or the duties of а magis- 
trate, 
No. 44 pio gel сг” pid | dy 
A commentary on the smaller body of traditions contained in the work 
of Jalal-ad-din ds Saiyuti. It is the same as No. 71 of Moeller's 
catalogue. 
No. 45 (Ве! 4 
Kanz-al-Dakaik, а copious digest of the Mahomedan law, according 
to the doctrine of Imam Abu Hanifah, one of the great law doctors of 
Mekka, who died A. D. 767. "The author of this work was Imam Ab- 
dal-Barkat Ata Allah-bin-Ahmad Hafiz-ad-din-Nessafy, who died A. D. 
1310. í 
No. 46 ы. pw — td суыр” 
Majmui Khani, а treatise оп the duties of prayer, purification, and 
alms, illustrated by quotations from the Kuran. The author was Kamal, 
who wrote during the reign of the Emperor Akbar. 


No. 47 (5:4)! 4.23) 


Rauzat-al-Faik. This is а law book, according to the doctrine of the 
Imam Shafai, written at Damascus by Kazi Zakaria about А. D. 1271. 


No. 48 (65 га wlelic | 
Makamati Hariri, а work containing oratorical and moral discourses 
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by Abu Mahomed Kasim, the son of Ali-bin-Osman Hariri of Bassornh, 
who died A. D. 1121. 
No. 49 405 v 5 
SharaA KafaiaA.—This is a commentary on the Hedayah,— written 
by [mam-ad-din, the son of Amir Ali. 
No. 50 «115^ C y 


Sharah MuaAib.— This appears to be improperly included among 
the law books, as it is а commentary опа work which comprises a his- 
tory of the first forty years of the prophet Mahomed's life, previous to 
his assuming the prophetic character. 


No. 51 QAM — 29 ans wif 
A book of law agreeably to the doctrines of Shafai, one of the four 
learned doctors of Mekka. | 
No. 52 ($5559 
Kadury.—This is the work called 4dab-al-Kazi or the duties ofa 
Magistrate, which has been mentioned under a former number. 
No. 53 elei ie 
Tohfat-al-Nasayakh.—Another commentary on the work of Kaduri. 
No. 54 «|, уа 
Sharah Sirajiah.—This is а treatise on the law of succession and 
inheritance: by the author Sirraj-ad-din Sejawandi. 
No. 55 (21 55 © «x^ 
Mojmuai Faraiz, от а compendium of law regarding inheritances. 
No. 56 e? p 
Taucih.--This work is an illustration of the fundamental principles 
of the common iaw derived from the Kuran, and generally called Axi, ог 
the roots.--Besides the books described in this class there are ninety- 
three other works on the subject of law. 


III.—M raPHYsiCcs AND RHETORIC. . wy 5 qi pls lis 


No. 57 uail 


The Talkhis.--A celebrated work on Metaphysics and Rhetoric, by 


АЗ е 
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Jalal-ad-din Katib Damashki, a native of Kazwin in Persia, who died 
А. D. 1338.—It is a commentary on the MiftaA-al- Alím, or the key to 
the sciences, written about А. D. 1228. 


.. No. 58 В 


The Matuwal.—This is а diffuse commentary on the Talkhis, the 
work described under last number. 


No. 59 Ј Бо дао. 


Наз ай Matuwal.—Marginal notes on the above work. 


No. 60 uaz „2 


Sharah Talkhis.—A commentary on Ше Talkhis. 
No. 61 Муве asla баро 
The marginal notes of Abdal Hakim on the Matuwal. 
No. 62 чыз dy tos 
Hadayah-al-Hikmat ; or the guide to Philosophy, by Ibn Asir, and 


containing essays on Logic, Metaphysics, and other branches of know- 
ledge. 


No. 63 ола) £s. 


Hikmat-al-Ain, or the fountain of wisdom, ап esteemed treatise on 
general Philosophy, written by Najam-ad-din Kazwini, who was the 
friend of the celebrated Nasir-ad-din Tusy, who lived about А. D. 1277. 


No. 64 за eke сә” 
блага, Hikmat-al- Ain, a commentary on the above work: author's 
' name not given. 
IV. Мегісіме, AND Natura. PuiLosormy. «$a у eb ale (5 Ц? US 
No. 65 cb wl ум 
Mizani Tib, or the balance of nature, containing treatises on heat, 
cold, drought, moisture, and pregnancy. 
No. 66 ШЫ! , «iz 


MukAtasir-al. Tib. —This is not described, but is probably an abridg- 
ment of the work of Ла низ or Galen. 
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No. 67 уе! daz? 


Tohfat-al-Mominin, the complete science of medicine, compiled from 
Ar&bic and Sanskrit, by Маһошей Momin of Delim. 


No. 68 2904173 
Korabidin, ог a dispensatory ; author's name not mentioned. 
No. 69 о, аю 
Jamaa-al-Fawaid, or а compendium of Physic. 
No. 70 cs зада by Us 
Ешуа Mansuri: being an exposition of the disorders to which 
he human frame, and paticularly that of females is liable, with nn essay on 


the management and care of children : by the author, Mahomed Mansur 
of Delhi ; written about А. D. 1300. 
No. 71 (4202 өгізі 35355 250125 
Korabadia wa Zakhirah Khwarism ShaAi.—A dispensatory and 
the Royal Treasury of Khwarism.—This is an esteemed general treatise 
on medicine, embracing the means of preserving health, and acquiring a 
knowledge of diseases. — It treats of fevers, local complaints, surgical 
operations, eruptions of the skin, poisons, and medicine.— The author 
was Ismail the son of Hussain, the son of Mahomed Jurjani, who wrote 
А. D, 1110. 
No. 72 ТІР y 
Kanunchah Arabi; the canons of medicine.— This work is unde- 
scribed in the list sent me by Captain Postans; but it is probably the 
same ав (һе Kanun-fi-ul-Tib, or the canons of medicine, by Abu Ali 
Hussain, the son of Abdallah-bin-Sina, generally called Avicenna, who 
was born at Bokhara А. D. 920, and died at Hamadan А. D. 1037. 
Хо. 73 wl Jt =) 
Rahat-al-Insan.—A general treatise on medicine, containing prayers 
and charms for averting sickness. 


No. 74 а» w List 


Ikhtiarati Badia.—This work contains a list of medicines, simple 
and compound, and describes their various uses.—It was written by 
Ali-bin-Hussain of Baghdad. 

3 2 
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No. 75 e жз” 

Majmuah-al-Senaye, or the repository of arts; describing the man- 
ner of making artificial gems, colours, fireworks, dyeing cloths and 
silks, &c. 

No. 76 (5202 wh us 

Tajirrabat Shahi.—This is probably the work of Mahomed Mehdi 
on practical medicine, written А. D. 1756. 

'l'here are fifteen other works in this class, of which we omit the 
description. 

V. Етнісв AND SuryisM. Sylo y ӛзі ple Us 


No. 77 5 (Да 


Chehel Kitab, or the whole duty ofa Sufy student, in forty chap- 
ters, by the author, Shaik Mahomed. 


No. 78 40,2 сг” 
Sharah Ghaustah.—Essays on the world, futurity, and approxima- 


tion to the Divinity, according to the Sufy doctrines; by the author, 
Abdul Kadir Jilani. 


No. 79 wolaw (shes 
Kimia-i-Saadat, a general System of Ethics, by the author of the 
Ahiya. The author was the celebrated Imam Mahomed Ghazali, of 
Tus or Meshid, in Khorasan. This was one of the favourite books of 
the Emperor Akbar. 


No. 80 (аа 


Nishat-al-Ishk.—An exposition of the Sufy doctrines and regula- 
tions ; by the author, Abdallah Ansari. 


No. 81 Qu Job pu" 

Risalah Adil Shahi.—This work is not described, but must be, from 
its name, the production of one of the kings of Bijapur, or was written 
under their reign. 

In this class, books of prayer, fundamental! principles of faith, and 
poetical works on Sufyism, have been ignorantly blended into one list : 
in which fifty or sixty works are enumerated, that need not be described. 
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VI. Спамман, Locic, AND Рипогосу. eU э phic уж 55 pe Ls 
No. 82 4433 сг” ison 
Jarbardi Sharahí Kafiah.—A commentary on the celebrated Araibe 
work on Syntax; by the author, Jamal-ad-din. 
No. 83 ($hie p+ =” 
Mujmuai Mantik, ог в compendium of Logic; the author's name 
not mentioned. 
No. 84 cu у% өзе ре dy 44» 3 
А translation of the Kafiah, by Mir Saiyad Sharif. 
No. 85 494 c мё : 
Sharah Shafiah, a very celebrated and scarce treatise on Arabic 
Grammar, by Nizam-ad-din bin Hussain. 
No, 86 (54 „уу 
Mizani Mantik, or Ще balance of logic. 
No. 87 4st 
The celebrated Arabic treatise on Grammar called the Kafiah. 
No. 88 22“ asà La 
Hashiah Sharahi Mulla, or marginal notes on Jamí's commen- 
tary on the Kafiah. 
No. 89 4 C yo 
Sharahi Mulla. Jami’s commentary ор the Kafiah. 
No. 90 23901 ое usla 
Abd-al-Ghvfur’s marginal notes оп Уапи” в commentary. 
No. 91 4 К сл” 4513 
Wafiah Sharah Kafiah.—A. celebrated commentary on the Kafiah by 
Jamal-ad-din Amru Osman, the son of Amru, the son of Abubikr, the 
son of Yunis Almisri, of Egypt, commonly called Ibn Hajib, who died 
A. D. 1243. 
No. 92 (bid) 259 
Tahzib-al-Mantik, or the quintessence of Logic, a celebrated treatise 
on this subject by Saad-ad-din, the son of Masaud-bin-Omar Tuftazani, 
and author of a commentary on the Kuran, already described. 
= No. 93 wl} ele 
Surah-al-Loghat, an abridgment, with explanations in Persian, of the 
12% 
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Sehah-al-Logbat, which was translated, by Golius, into Latin. This 
is а most useful dictionary of the language, by the author, Abul Fazl 
Mahomed, the son of Omar, the son of Haled-al-Koraishi. 


No. 94 ww} cm 


Sehah-al-Loghat, в very ancient dictionary of the Arabic language, 
and translated into Latin as just mentioned. 


- No. 95 yall elei г 5 


Nisab-al-Sibyan, or an introduction to the study of the Arabic 
language, for the use of the young. 


No. 96 (9+5) «fia 5s 


Farhang Rashidi, a most useful Persian Dictionary, giving the cor- 
rect pronunciation of each word. It was dedicated to the Emperor 
Shah Jahan, by the author Abdal Rashidi, the son of Abdal Ghafur-al- 
Husseni. 

There are forty other works under this head, which cannot be now 
described, as they would occupy too much time and space. 


jus з «еу; es colplis 


VII. AsrRoLocGv, GEOMANCY, AND ASTRONOMY. 
No. 97 544 yo (2+1 
Malakhas-dar-Hayat, or an abridged treatise on Astronomy. 
No. 98 Је) зә 1 у 455 
Kashf-al-Asrar dar Каті, or the disclosure of secrets by Geomancy. 
No. 99 У hwl plo уа Us 
Kitab dur Ilmi 4starlab, ог а book on the science of the sphere. 
No. 100 J^ у)! d 
Miftah-al- Каті, ог в key to Geomancy. 
No. 101 SWI 55 ә US 


Kitab dar Zikri Айак. А book on the history of heavens. 
There are three other works belonging to this class, not here enu- 
merated. 
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VIII. жынын ets cele is 


Jazb-al-Kalub, а history, of. the city of Medina, and of Mahomed's 
Tomb, &c., by the author, Abdal Hak. 


No. 103 Jaf «А-А. ca 
Habil-as-Srir.—'l'he history of Mirkhond, the first half complete. 
No. 104 ole зә yo pals! «a 
Haft Iklim.—A geographical and biographical treatise, by Amin 
Ahmad Razi ; in two volumes. 


No. 105 Шаа) As 9) 


Rauzat-as-Saf'a.—This is the most esteemed history іп the Persian 
language, and if complete is invaluable. 


No. 106 ЧУУ oe 
Kissas Al Anbia.—An account of the creation of the world, and a 
history of the prophets preceding Mahomed : Author, Ibraham-bin-Is- 
mael. 
No. 107 oet a te 
Nafahat-al-Ans.—The celebrated abridgment of the Arabic Tab- 
kat-al-Sufieh, or lives of the Sufy Shaikhs, by the poet Jami. 


No. 108 ole зә — 1531 Ье 
Mutlaa-al- Anwar.— Anecdotes of the prophet Mahomed, describing 
his mode of life, by the author Abdul Hak, who appears to have bcen 
а cotemporary of Ferishta. It is on the authority of this work, 
Ferishta asserts, in his introduction to the general history of India, 
that the Afghans are descended from а race of Copts. 


No. 109 loši 623) 

Rauzat-al-Shohrda, or the garden of martyrs, describing the mur- 
der of Hussain, and the battle of Kerbela. 

Besides the above works there are twenty in this cless which have 
not been described ; ninety-four different works of poetry апа fables, 
and several books translated into the language of Sindh and the Panjab. 
In fine it is one of the most complete extant libraries on this side of 
India. 
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Авт. ІХ.--Егіғасіг from the Proceedings of the Society. 

Ata monthly meeting of the Bombay Branch of the Royal Asiatic 
Society, held in the Library Rooms on the 10th January, 1844. 

The Hon'ble G. W. Anderson, President, in the Chair. 

It was proposed by the Hon'ble the President, seconded by Dr. James 
Burnes, K.H., Е. R.S., Vice-President, and the Secretary, and was car- 
ried unanimously,—That the name of Sir Jasper Nicolls, K.C.B., one 
of the founders of the Society, be placed on the list of Honorary 
Members. 

ж Dr. James Burnes, K.I., Vice-President, read a paper, illustrated by 
drawings, on the Anatomy of the Musquitoe, by J. Н. Carter, Esq., 
Assistant-Surgeon, a member of the Society. 

A paper on the Tenets оѓ the Armenians, by В. X. Murphy, Esq., 
was also read. 

Dr. Burnes, K. H., Vice-President, presented a brass image, holdinz 
а club and bearing an inscription on its breast, which had been found at 
Babylon by Mr. Assistant Apothecary J. Anderson, of the Euphrates 
Flotilla. A number óf engraved gems found at the same place, aud 
transmitted by Mr. Anderson, were presented at the same time. 

The Transactions of the Agri-Horticultural Society of Western India, 
from 1839 to 1842, were presented by that Society. 


Ат extract of а letter from Mr. Westergaard, Попогагу Member of 
the Society, dated Tehran the 15th November, was read, stating that he 
had been able, with the aid of a fine telescope, to make а copy of the 
Nakhshi Rustam inscription never before copied ; and of which a fac- 
simile had been sent to Major Rawlinson. The Secretary was directed 
to forward to Mr. Westergaard's address, at Copenhagen, a copv of the 
Yacna and Visparad, as requested by him. 

An extract of а letter from E. Blyth, Esq., of Calcutta, stating he had 
sent a skull of the Gangetic Garialo, for comparison with that of the 
Indus, was read : and several fossil specimens recently discovered. at 
Perim Island in the Gulf of Cambay, were presented. 

The meeting adjourned to Wednesday the 14th February 1844. 


Аса monthly meeting of the Bombay Branch of the Royal Asiatic 
Society, held іп the Library Rooms on Wednesday, the 14th February 


1841. 
The Hon'ble G. W. Anderson, President, in the Chair. 
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À letter was read, from Messrs. Longman and Co., stating. that the 
copper plates of the three volumes of the Society's Transactions are in 
their possession, and mentioning the terms on which they are prepared 
to reprint the same Transactions, in 3 volumes 8vo. with a 4th volume of 
plates. It was thereon resolved—that the Secretary be authorized to 
enter into an engagement with Messrs. Longman and Co. for havinz 
the Transactions reprinted, in the form, and on the terms specified, pro- 
vided subscriptions for one hundred copies, at 20 Rupees each copy, can 
be obtained : and that a subscription paper be accordingly circulated to 
every member of the Society. 

A paper containing Observations on the Geological composition of 
the hills and alluvial soil from Hydrabad to the South of the Indus, by 
Assistant Surgeon J. Н. Carter, was also read: along with a further 
notice and drawing of the Sindh musquitoe. 

* A paper. on the Iron Ore іп the vicinity of Malwan, accompanied by 
Specimens, presented by Bal G. Shastree, Esq., was also read. 

Specimens of the wood of the Frankincense and Gum-arabic trees, were 
presented by Dr. J. P. Malcolmson, of Aden: also of the plant which 
produces Dragon’s blood, brought from the mountains of Africa, situated 
twenty miles inland from the coast, where the Government steamer 
Memnon was lost. This interesting plant appears to belong to а пет 
genus, allied to the Dracenor of the Cape-de-Verde Islands. Flowers 
and fruit of this plant, and of the Olibanum or Frankincense, would be 
important acquisitions to science. 


Тһе following works were presented to the Society, viz.— 

By Charles D'Ochoa, Esq., Honorary Member, Orationes et Epistolae 
Isocrates, Greek and Latin, Paris, 1521. 

Raynard de Lally, Paris, 1758. 

Copy of the printed report of the Botanic Garden at Calcutta, and 
three copies of the proceedings of the Board of Education for 1842, were 
presented by Government. : 

Letters from the Trustees of the British Museum, and the University- 
keeper of the Royal Library, Berlin, acknowledging the receipt of the 
Vandidad and Үаспа, were read. 

The President announced his resignation of the Chair of the Society, 
in consequence of his being about to return to England ; and expressed 
his gratification at having been elected (о the honourable position he 


54e 
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had occupied, and announced his readiness to further the objects of the 
Society in England, or in whatever way he might be best able to do so. 

It was thereon proposed by Major General D. Barr, and seconded 
by James Burnes, K.H., Vice-President, —That a special meeting for 
considering in what manner the Society can best express their sense of 
the late President's valuable services, should be fixed, by public advertise- 
ment, for Friday the 16th instant. 


The meeting then adjourned to Wednesday the 13th March 1844. 


At a special meeting of the Bombay Branch of the Royal Asiatic 
Society, held in the Library Rooms, on Friday the 16th February 1844. 


PRESENT. 


James Burnes, K.H., F.R.S., Vice-President, in the Chair. 
The Honorable Sir Енвкіме Perry, Knight. 


Members. 

The Hon. L. R. Кер. The Кет. С. Соок. 

J. P. Упл.очснву, Ева. M. CunsETJEE, Esq. 
| Lieut.-Col. P. М. MELVILLE. С. Вутзт, Esq, L.L.D. 
Maj. Gen. D. Bann. Е. БНЕРРЕЕ, Esq. 

W. Howarp, Esq. P. W. LeGeyt, Esq. 
W. H. Harrison, Esq. W. Евсомве, Esq. 

А. Spens, Esq. Н. Fawcett, Esq. 


JAMES Birn, Esq., F.R.G.S. 


The Rev. GronckE Рісотт, Acting Secretary. 
The minutes calling the meeting having been read over, it was pro- 
posed by James Bird, Esq., seconded by James Burnes, К. H., Vice-Pre- 
sident :— 


That the Society record their high sense of the obligations they are 
under to the late President, the Honorable С. W. Anderson, for the zeal 
and devotion manifested by him, on all occasions, in promoting the best 
interests of the Society ; and especially for the ability and courtesy with 
which he has presided over their meetings since his elevation to the 
chair. 
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Resolved—That the Acting Secretary communicate this resolution 
to the Hon’ble Mr. Anderson. 


At a monthly meeting of the Bombay Branch of the Royal Asiatic 
Society, held in the Library Rooms onWednesday the 13th March1844. 
. The minutes of last meeting having been read and approved, the fol- 
lowing Gentlemen, Cursetjee D. Pestonjee, Esq., E. M. Suart, Esq., of 
the Civil Service {ара Lieut. W. S. Suart, Engineers, proposed at the last 
meeting, were balloted for and duly elected members of the Society 

Captain J. P. Saunders, I.N., was then proposed by Captain Н. В. 
Lynch, K.L.S., I.N., and seconded by J. Е. Morier, Esq, M.D.; A. 
Thompson, Esq., M.D., H. M. 14th Light Dragoons, was proposed by 
the Vice-President Dr. Burnes, and seconded by James Bird, Esq. 

It was directed that in the next circular, calling а meeting of the So- 
ciety, notice be given that a President will be elected in succession to 
the Honorable G. W. Anderson. 


А letter from Major General Vans Kenedy, accompanying a stone 
with an Inscription in the Hamaiyaric, or Ethiopic character, from Aden, 
was read. | 

* The Secretary laid on the table the concluding portion of the Кет. 
Mr. Menge's trauslation of Ehrenberg's treatise on the Coral Rocks of 
the Read Sea. | 

А letter from the Honorable С. W. Anderson, in answer to one 
from the Society, thanking him for the offer of his services in England, 
was received and read. 

‘The meeting then adjourned to Wednesday the 10th April next. 


At a monthly meeting of the Bombay Branch of the Royal Asiatic 
Society, heldin the Library Rooms, on Wednesday the 10th April 1844. 

The Vice President, James Burnes, M.D., K.H., in the chair. 

The minutes of last meeting were read and approved. 

A. Thompson, Esq., M.D., and Captain J. P. Saunders, I.N., hav- 
ing been balloted for, were duly elected members of the Society. 

Captain H. James, 18th Regt. N.L, was proposed as a member 
by James Burnes, K.H., Vice-President, seconded by C. Morehead, 
Esq., M.D. 
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Dr. Osborne was proposed as a member of the Society by J. F. 
Morier, Esq., M.D., seconded by the Rev. G. Pigott. 

The following resolutions being then proposed, at the meeting, by the 
Chairman, were seconded by James Bird, Ева., and carried unanimously. 

let. That the Bombay Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society, enter on 
their records an expression of deep and heartfelt regret for the loss of 
their Secretary, the late J. G. Malcolmson, Esq., M.D., F.R.S.G.S., 
a gentleman whose high integrity of character, generosity, warmth of 
heart, zeal in the promotion of science, and wide and varied acquire- 
ments, obtained for him the esteem and respect of all who knew him, and 
especially of the members of this Society, with whom he was in conti- 
nual and gratifying intercourse. 

2nd. That, with the view of perpetuating a record of these feelings 
towards the memory of that eminent individual, the Society accord 
yearly а gold medal, to be designated “ Тһе Malcolmson Medal,” to 
the author of the best paper presented to the Society on the Natural 
History and Literature of India,—pvints on which the late lamented 
Secretary evinced the deepest interest. 


3rd. That a fund be raised by subscription for the above purpose, 
among the members of the Society. 

The Society then proceeded to the election of a President. 

The amendment notified, proposing that the election be made by 
printed circular, having been rejected— 

It was proposed by Dr. Bird, seconded by Colonel J. H. Dunsterville, 
and carried unanimously,—That the Honorable J. H. Crawford be 
requested to accept the office of President. 

Proposed by James Burnes, K.H., seconded by the Rev. George 
Pigott, and carried unanimously,—That Colonel G. R. Jervis be re- 
quested to accept the office of Vice-President of the Society. 


Proposed by James Burnes, K.H., seconded by A. B. Orlebar, Esq., and 
carried unanimously,—That Dr. Bird be elected Secretary’to the Society. 

Proposed by the Rev. С. Pigott, seconded by James Bird, Esq.,— 
That A. B. Orlebar, Esq., be elected Secretary for the Museum. 

Read a letter from the Curators of the Dublin Geological Society, 
tendering an exchange of published proceedings, and announcing the de- 
красъ of а box of fossils of the carboniferous limestone and other Irish 
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formations, and requesting to be favoured with such Indian duplicates as 
the Society may be able to spare. 

Resolved.—That the exchange of proceedings be sanctioned, and the 
thanks of the Society be returned for the fossils despatched, and that the 
Secretary for the Museum be authorized to forward such duplicates as 
are available, 

Read a letter from G. Buist, Esq., LL.D., in charge of the Magnetic 
Observatory, Colaba, forwarding, by direction of the Government, litho- 
graphed copies of the Meteorological and Magnetic Observations made 
under his direction, and suggesting that it would be advisable that one of 
the two copies granted by Government should in future be forwarded as 
issued monthly, and the other retained in the Observatory to the end of 
the year. 

Resolved.— That the thanks of the Society be returned to Govern- 
ment, and the suggestion of Dr. Buist adopted. 

Read a letter, forwarded by the Secretary of the Board of Education, 
announcing the sanction of Government to the exchange of rooms now oc- 
cupied by the Board of Education for those in which the Museum is kept. 

Read a letter from R. Kirk, Esq., forwarding a box containing varieties 
of Madrepore lava, from the islands of Jibal-Tor, and other mineralogical 
specimens from the coasts of the Red Sea. 


Resolved.—That the thanks of the Society be returned to Dr. Kirk 
for the above specimens. 

Read letters from Professor Lassen, and Dr. Pertz, Principal Li- 
brarian, King's Library, Berlin, thankfully acknowledging the receipt of 
the copies of the Vandidad forwarded by the Society. 

The Society directed that notice be given in the next circular, calling 
the monthly meeting, of the change of the day of meeting, from Wed- 
nesday to Thursday. 

Dr. Buist read and presented some observations by one of the assist- 
ants of the Observatory to the late Secretary, on the springs of Vizra- 
bhoy. 

The thanks of the Society were voted for the above, and the meeting 
adjourned to Wednesday the 8th May next. 


At a monthly meeting of the Bombay Branch of the Royal Asiatic 
Society, held in the Library Rooms, on Wednesday the 8th May 1814. 
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The Hon. J. H. Crawford, President, in the Chair. 

The minutes of the last meeting having been read and adopted, Cap- 
tain Н. James, 18th Regt. N. I., and Assistant Surgeon S. Osborne, were 
balloted for and duly elected members of the Society. 

The following resolution, of which due notice was given, was pro- 
posed by Dr. Burnes, K.H., Vice-President :— 

That the day of the monthly meeting of the Society be changed from 
Wednesday to Thursday ; and being seconded by Dr. С. Buist, was 
unanimously agreed to. | | 

Read a letter from Assistant Surgeon Malcolmson at Aden, present- 
ing, on the part of Lieut. Cruttenden, I.N., specimens of limestone 
from Ras Аззег, where the Memnon was lost. 


Rend a letter from the Secretary, to the Asiatic Society, Bengal, ас. 
knowledging the receipt of the Vandidad Sade, and offering the Society’s 
services in any way calculated to forward the views, literary or scientific, 
of the Bombay Asiatic Society. Тһе letter also announced that the 
Asiatic Society of Calcutta has been pleased to present to the Bombay 
Society the following works:—The Mahabarata, іп Sanscrit, 4 vols. 
large paper. Нагутапва, | vol. Ryl. 4^, Raja Tarangini, large paper, 
and the Naishada Charitra, 4°. 

Rend a letter from the Colonel С. R. Jervis, acknowledging the receipt 
of the Secretary's communication that he had been elected Vice-Presi- 
dent of the Society, and expressing his high sense of the honor and his 
gratifiention in accepting the office. 

The Society instructed the Secretary to forward to the Chief Engi- 
neer в copy of the letter from the Secretary of the Board of Education, 
relative to the exchange of rooms іп the Town Hall, as sanctioned by 
Government, and to ascertain what would be necessary for carrying into 
effect the removal of the Society's Museum to the rooms now occupied 
by the Board of Education. 

ж The Secretary then presented and read a paper entitled, “ А brief ac- 
count of the Minor Caves of Beira and Bajah, in the neighbourhood of 
Karli,” given to him in а letter from Mr. №. L. Westergaard, accom- 
panied by copies of the inscriptions, which the Secretary had rendered 
into English. Оп the motion of Dr. Burnes, it was resolved to return 
thanks to the Secretary for the communication now presented, and that 
it he published iu the forthcoming number of the Socicty’s Journal, 
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The thanks of the meeting were also voted to Lieut. Cruttenden for 
the Geological specimens forwarded, and to the Calcutta Society for the 
generous offer of their services, and the valuable books presented. 

The meeting then adjourned to Thursday the 13th June next. 
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Westergaard, Mr. N. L., describes, in a 
letter, the caves of Beira and Ba- 
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